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Mir ied 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants. children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous _imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates. and also during Fever. 





Sthe EAST LONDON HOSPITAL 
for CHILDREN at Shadwell to 


close after nearly 50 years’ work ? 


Generous help is needed if the above danger is to be averted, and an 
earnest appeal is made to all friends of little children. The Hospital's 
borrowing powers are exhausted, and current expenses cannot be met. 
Lorp KNUTSFORD says: ‘‘ It will indeed be little short of a catastrophe 
to East London if the East London Hospital for Children has even to 
curtail its work.’’ The Country’s need for healthy children was 
never so great, and we make known with confidence the great need of 
this isolated Children’s Hospital in the midst of the East End. 


WILL YOU SEND aGift for theChildren? 


Donations in reply to this Special Appeal should be sent to HER GRACE THE 
DucHEss OF PORTLAND, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop. 














Bournville 
Cocoa 


““ Of special importance 
to workers during 
these strenuous times.” | 


The Lancet, 


MADE BY CADBURY Dec. 16th, 1916. | 











—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 


RONUK 


THE SANITARY POLISH 


THERE’S 
NOTHING 
LIKE 


RONUK 
FOR 
POLISHING 
FLOORS 


It is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polish 
known. A little Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 
Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 
time, and trouble, Sold everywhere in large, medium, and 
small tins. 


RONUK Ltp., Dept. No. 10, PorTsSLADE, BRIGHTON. 


MESSENGER & Co., Lta., 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





LTHOUGH at present engaged upon War Service Contracts, 
we are prepared to give as much attention as possible to 
the erection or Heating of Glasshouses (especially those 

used exclusively for the production of Iood), and would respect- 
fully ask our customers to favour us with timely notice of their more 
urgent requirements during the continuance of War conditions. 





oe 


TYRES 


@ For “in and out” progress when stoppages are frequent get 

AVONS for quick travelling; in case of obstruction they can be 

absolutely relied upon fcr momentary stopping and re-starting. 
Manufactured by 

THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 

19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 








SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN, 





In Tin Boxes, 1/e, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is Id. per word, minimum 2/-, 


VISITING, Al AND. SONSULTING 

ADY GAR R. — Mrs. 
Chobham, Woking, an, is now i 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 
Essentially practical training to to suit 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture fruit bottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—Illustrated 
ga of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 
uasex. 











OTOR PLOUGHING, CULTI- 
VATING AND PLANTING done ex- 
ge A at per acre, by Contractors to 
.M. Office of Works.—For terms apply 
RORERTS Bros., Eastwick Park Farm, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. 


IGHT WORK ON LAND DE- 
SIRED FOR IRISH BOY, aged twenty, 
released prisoner of war from Ruhleben. 
Has been in Sanatorium for consumption, 
disease now arrested. Airy bedroom, good 
food, and at first short hours of work essential, 
until able to do full day’s work : small weekly 
payment would be made.—Reply CENTRAL 
CHARITIES COMMITTEE, Salisbury House, 
London, E.C, 2 








ANTED, for work of National Service, 
Gentlemen to act as local buyers of 
produce (fruit and vegetables).—For full 
particulars apply by letter to MANAGER, Local 
Produce Branch, Navy & Army Canteen 
Soard, 12, Bow Street, W.C. 2 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Ero. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem 
iano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
y thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Lianidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6 





RON FENCING for all purposes.— 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free. We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices; subject to being 
unscld. Particularson application. —BOULTON 
and PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 





UTTER COOLERS.—A Cooler to 

hold two 4 lbs. of butter sent carriage 

paid for 4/6, four 4 lbs. for 7/6; it is both 

economical, clean and reliable. —C. H. 
BRANNAM, LTD., Barnstaple. 





Soe AGE DISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





URBINES.— For_ Electric Lighting, 

Pumping or Estate Work. “‘ VULCAN ” 
Inflow Type give steady running. Highest 
efficiency. Every installation fully guaran- 
teed.— Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 
LtTpD., Winchester. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS. Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing Send for illustrated price list. 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





MATEUR PHOTOG RAPHERS. 

—Developing or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist , 
Southampton. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


__(rontinued). _ 


FIR TIMBER. 
ANTED TO BUY FOR CASH, 
Plantations of 20 acres and up. 
Coniferous timber, suitable for cutting pit 
props. — Write with full particulars, 
GALLIMORE, Townhall Chambers, Stourbridge. 


LEFT CHESTNUT WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP -—lIllustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
10., RIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. 
Haslemere. 


FINANGIAL ASSISTANCE 

WANTED by Practical Farmer and 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm’s output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre- 
pared to give security and adequate interest 
for same.—** P 6918.” 





Branch Works at Frant and 








TIMBER AND PLANTATIONS 
of all kinds wanted, standing or felled.— 
Send full particulars, lowest price, BARING 
Bros., Cheltenham. 


ADY’S BICYCLE WANTED.— 

Full particulars of make, condition, 

price, etc., to 62, Lydford Road. Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 18. 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word. minimum 2/6. 


ALLI CART. FOR SALE; in 

thoroughly good condition and suitable 

for 13.2 to 14.2 pony. Can be seen at 
Streatham, 8S.W.—‘ P6915.” 








ANTIQUES, 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
we green preferred. — Apply 
565.” 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,’’ by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





HE BOOK OF_ BRITISH 
FERNS,” by CHARLES T. DRUERY, 
F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society, is a valuable and 
trustworthy index to the best torms of 
British Ferns. Illustrations appear on 
almost every page. Post free, 3/10, trom 
the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”’ LIMITED, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting, - 
by Horace Hutchinson he ; Country 
Life Library of Sport’’).—‘‘ P 691 





cor OF “GOUN TRY_ LIFE.” 
he aaa 15th. 1910 Wanted. — 





ANTED., issues of ‘‘ Country Liver,” 
dated February 14th and 21st, 1914. 
—‘* P 6919.” 





BOATS FOR SALE 
OR HIRE. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


TAGS S ISLAND.—FOR_ SALE, 

cheap, small Furnished Houseboat ; 
electric light, gas cooker.—WaALLACE BARR, 
Broad Street House, E.C. 


STAMPS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





C° LLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
lly ; approval.—“ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 





BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 


PAYNTER’S SYSTEM OF POULTRY REARING; or £500 a Year from Hens. 





With numerous illustrations 


3/6 net, by post 3/10. 


Mr. Paynter has devoted many years of his life to investigating the problem of how such a person as a partly disabled soldier, ex-service man, ex- 
civil servant, or intelligent person of either sex can best set to work to make his or hér living, or addition to their living, out of the production of 


table poultry or eggs, and this book has been written in order to act as a sort of Guide or finger-post to such people. 


The author commences by 


indicating to them the financial possibility, and gives them clear and definite instructions as to how best to set about attaining this possibility. The 
volume is an invaluable handbook for all poultry keepers. 


THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY REARING. by mapame jasper. 


“* Before the war Madame Jasper was a well-known chicken rearer in Belgium, and in this volume she 


which all who keep poultry ought to read.''"—Liverpool Post. 





“Mr. Anderson Graham has written a volume of very great interest and practical importanc>. 


waste-land reclamation. 


sense."—Glasgow Herald. 


PROFITABLE HERB GROWING AND COLLECTING. ,3y apa B. TEETGEN. 


Illustrated. 3/6 net, by post 3/10. 


gives us the benefit of her knowledge and experience. It is a book 


EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY. 


in cloth, 2/-; by post 4d. extra. 


4d. extra. 


“An amazing amount of information is packed into this book.”” 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY: Perils and Remedies. by CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 2/6 net, by post 2/10. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR BEGINNERS. ®y F. W. HARVEY. 


simple and concise handbook on the right and profitable ‘cultivation of fruit. 


200 pages ; 


23 Illustrations. Price 1/6 net: 


140 pages. 40 illustrations. A 
1/- net; cloth, 1/6 net; postage 


—Evening News. 


“*We can heartily commend this practical book to lancholders and farmers.”-—Spectator. 


THE MANUAL OF MANURES. by HENRY VENDELMANS. 


This book is designed to help those engaged in cultiv ating the soil to increase their returns. 


Crown 8vo, 3/6 net, by post 3/11. 
In simple terms the 


author describes the nature and constitution of manures of ev ery type, explains the manner of their application, and 
gives the fruits of his long study and experience of practical growing. 


“ We heartily commend the book.”—Scottish Farmer. 


RECLAIMING THE WASTE: Britain’s Most Urgent Problem. py p. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 3/6 net, by post 3/10. 


e book deserves to be widely read. 


“ A practical handbook, well suited to assist a profitable industry, which has largely lapsed to Germany.’’—Times. 
“ At once comprehensive, well arranged and practical, it sets out a great mass of botanical and economic learning in a form that cannot but make it acceptable to many 
among the large number of ladies who are now taking up herb growing, and the special study of medicinal plants.”—Scotsman. 


The object of the book is to direct attention to the vast possibilities of 
It is timely, and it provides along with many valuable experiences, a blend of optimism and good 


Illustrated. 3/6 net, by post 3/10 


Please write to-day for full particulars of these invaluable books and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the super- -books in the “ CountRY LIFE ” Library, to The Manager 
‘Country LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. < 
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LALLIE CHARLES 07, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF CARISBROOKE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is Id. per word, minimum 2/-, 


VISITING, AND CONSULTING 





ARDENER. — 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is A apm od 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head — being 
Salled. up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN 

Essentially practical training to suit 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture fruit bottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—Illustrated 
rospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 
uasex. 


Mel, R_PLOUGHING, CULTI- 
Tad AND PLANTING done ex- 
ge A at per acre, by Contractors to 
M. (ffice of Works.—For terms apply 
RORERTS Bros., Eastwick Park Farm, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. 


IGHT WORK ON LAND DE- 
SIRED FOR IRISH BOY, aged twenty, 
released prisoner of war from Ruhleben. 
Has been in Sanatorium for consumption, 
disease now arrested. Airy bedroom, good 
food, and at first short hours of work essential, 
until able to do full day’s work ; small weekly 
payment would be made.—Reply CENTRAL 
CHARITIES COMMITTEE, Salisbury House, 
London, E.C. 2 


ANTED, for work of National Service, 
Gentlemen to act as local buyers of 
produce (fruit and vegetables).—For full 
particulars apply by letter to MANAGER, Local 
Produce Branch, Navy & Army Canteen 
Board, 12, Bow Street, W.C. 2. 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem 
iano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
y thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Lianidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, 8.A.). 




















GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6 





RON. FENCING for all purposes.— 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
par weg Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free. We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices; subject to being 
unseld. Particularson application. —BOULTON 
and PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 





UTTER COOLERS.—A Cooler to 

hold two 4 lbs. of butter sent carriage 

paid for 4/6, four 4 lbs. for 7/6; it is both 

economical, clean and reliable.—C. H. 
BRANNAM, LTD., Barnstaple. 





S aM GE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES. —No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic 3 everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





T URBINES.— For Electric Lighting, 
Pumping or Estate Work. “‘ VULCAN ” 
Inflow Type give steady running. Highest 
efficiency. Every installation fully guaran- 
teed.— Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 
Ltp., Winchester. 





PORTABLE. BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FEXN & Co., Ipswich. 





FEN CIN G.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing —The B 

POSSIBLE got out of every able pe] 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, ld. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist , 
Southampton. 
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FIR TIMBER. 
ANTED TO BUY FOR CASH, 
Plantations of 20 acres and up. 
Coniferous timber, suitable for cutting pit 
props. — Write with full particulars, 
GALLIMORE, Townhall Chambers, Stourbridge. 


C abinb SiGe NA IRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP. —Illustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 


INANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
WANTED by Practical Farmer and 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm's output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre- 
pared to give sec urity and adequate interest 
tor same.—* P 6918.’ 











TIMBER AND PLANTATIONS 
of all kinds wanted, standing or felled.— 
Send full particulars, lowest price, BARING 
Bros., Cheltenham. 





ADY’S BICYCLE WANTED.— 

Full particulars of make, condition, 

price, etc., to 62, Lydford Road. Wandsworth 
Common, 58.W. 18. 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word. minimum 2/6, 





ALLI CART. FOR SALE; in 

thoroughly good condition and suitable 

for 13.2 to 14.2 pony. Can be seen at 
Streatham, 8.W.—‘‘ P6915.”" 


ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
required, green preferred. — Apply 
** A 3565.” 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,’ by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.Cc. 2: 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





HE BOOK OF_ BRITISH 
FERNS,” by CHARLES T. DRUERY, 
F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society, is a valuable and 
trustworthy index to the best torms of 
British Ferns. lilustrations appear on 
almost every page. Post free, 3/10, from 
the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting,” 
by Horace ames mp Country 
Life Library of Sport’’).—‘‘ P 6' 





OPY OF “COUNTRY_ LIFE,” 
a er 15th. 1910 Wanted. — 





Wi tater Pe issues of ‘‘ COUNTRY Li . 
“a dated February 14th and 21st, 1914 
—“P 691 





BOATS FOR SALE 
OR HIRE. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
___ is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. __ 
TAGS S ISLAND.—FOR SALE, 
cheap, small Furnished Houseboat ; 


electric light, gas cooker.—WALLACE BARR, 
Broad Street House, E.C. 


STAMPS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





CoLLECTIO N Early Colonial Stamps, 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

ee: ; approval.—“ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
ulham. 





BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 





PAYNTER’S SYSTEM OF POULTRY REARING; or £500 a Year from Hens. 


With numerous illustrations 


3/6 net, by post 3/10. 


Mr. Paynter has devoted many years of his life to investigating the problem of how such a person as a partly disabled soldier, ex-service man, ex- 
civil servant, or intelligent person of either sex can best set to work to make his or hér living, or addition to their living, out of the production of 
table poultry or eggs, and this book has been written in order to act as a sort of Guide or finger-post to such people. The author commences by 
indicating to them the financial possibility, and gives them clear and definite instructions as to how best to set about attaining this possibility. The 
volume is an invaluable handbook for all poultry keepers. 


THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY REARING. by mapame jasper. 


“* Before the wat Madame Jasper was a well-known chicken rearer in Belgium, and in this volume she gives us the benefit of her knowledge and experience. It is a book 
which all who keep poultry ought to read.’'"—Liverpool Post. 





“Mr. Anderson Graham has written a volume of very great interest and practical importanc>. 


waste-land reclamation. 


Illustrated. 3/6 net, by post 3/10. 


EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY. 


in cloth, 2/-; by post 4d, extra. 


4d. extra. 


** An amazing amount of information is packed into this book.’ 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY: Perils and Remedies. By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 2/6 net, by post 2/10. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR BEGINNERS. ®y F. W. HARVEY. 


simple and concise handbook on the right and profitable ‘cultivation of fruit. 1/- net; cloth, 1/6 net; postage 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 200 pages; 


23 Illustrations. Price 1/6 net: 


140 pages. 40 illustrations. A 


‘—Evening News. 


“* We can heartily commend this practical book to lancholders and farmers.” —Spectator. 


THE MANUAL OF MANURES. by HENRY VENDELMANS. 


This book is designed to help those engaged in cultivating the soil to increase their returns. 


Crown 8vo, 3/6 net, by post 3/11. 
In simple terms the 


author describes the nature and constitution of manures of every type, explains the manner of their application, and 
gives the fruits of his long study and experience of practical growing. 


“ We heartily commend the book.’—Scottish Farmer. 


RECLAIMING THE WASTE: Britain’s Most Urgent Problem. by pr. anDERSON GRAHAM. 3/6 net, by post 3/10. 


The book deserves to be widely read. 


sense.—Glasgow Herald. 


PROFITABLE HERB GROWING AND COLLECTING. sy apa B. TEETGEN. 


“ A practical handbook. well suited to assist a profitable industry, which has largely lapsed to Germany.’’—Times. 
“ At once comprehensive, well arranged and practical, it sets out a great mass of botanical and economic learning ina form that cannot but make it acceptable to many 
among the large number of ladies who are now taking up herb growing, and the special study of medicinal plants.’—Scotsman. 


The object of the book is to direct attention to the vast possibilities of 
It is timely, and it provides along with many valuable experiences, a blend of optimism and good 


Illustrated. 3/6 net, by post 3/10 


Please write to-day for full particulars of these invaluable books and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the ‘ines -books in the “ CountRY LIFE ”’ Library, to The Manager 
“ COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2 : 
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ANOTHER WAR 
WINTERP 


AST week was one of significant speeches. What- 
ever we may think of the deliverance of Dr. Michaelis, 
his first speech as Chancellor is a significant land- 
mark in the history of the war. It was preceded 
by the resignation of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg. 

Now, those of us who try to avoid drawing very sweeping 
conclusions from events are nevertheless compelled to 
recognise that the dissociation between the Kaiser and the 
Minister on whom he relied and who had served him so long 
points to some serious disturbance in German opinion. It 
should be read along with the answer promptly returned 
by the British Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George dissected 





it with the hand of a master, but people will not read the 
two speeches merely for the purpose of comparing one style 
of oratory with another or in order to laud the eloquence 
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of our own representative and belittle that of the Germans’. 
It is safe to say that the majority of thinking people will 
scan these deliverances with one thought predominating 
over all others, and that is, how soon will the war end ? 
They will be thankful to Mr. Lloyd George because in a very 
clear and convincing manner he shows the doubts and hesita- 
tions by which the Chancellor must have been beset when 
he made this famous speech. It was the bid of a man who, 
surrounded by angry, dull or disappointed faces, tries to 
cajole, to encourage, to please every group by turns. At 
one moment Michaelis bewails the prolongation of the war 
and at another, in the true swashbuckler style, he clanks his 
sabre and declares that no power on earth is going to shift 
the foot of Germany from the bit of earth on which she 
has planted it. No surrender of territory, a scientific boun- 
dary for Germany, and no indemnities to anybody are cries 
to please the pan-Germans. But the Socialists are tickled 
with much praise of peace, with a homily on the severely 
defensive purpose of Germany in entering the war, and, 
generally speaking, with an adaptation of pacific views to 
the present crisis. 

After considering all this it is still impossible to 
forecast the hour at which hostilities will cease. We do 
not know enough, on the one hand, of the internal con- 
dition of Germany and the sufferings to which her people 
have been exposed, and, on the other, of the extent 
to which they will carry their spirit of grim endurance. 
It would be equally fatal to calculate on their weakness 
and to exaggerate their strength. What we do know is 
that of all the countries which constitute the Central Alliance, 
Germany is the most powerful. Austria is aweary, the 
Turks would have to stop if they were not subventionised 
from Berlin, and Bulgaria almost confessedly has had enough. 
Still, it cannot be truly said that the resisting power of 
Germany has given way to any appreciable extent. Her 
offensive and defensive warfare on the western front would 
give the lie to any statement of the kind. Probably if Russia 
had held out and avoided the revolution we would now have 
been within hailing distance of the end, because it was not 
in the power of Germany to maintain a great army in the 
East and in the West. Even the power of changing over 
from one front to another front is not inexhaustible. If 
Russia had kept firm, there would probably have been no 
winter campaign to look forward to. 

As matters stand, and on the sound principle that it 
is always best to calculate as though the worst were going 
to happen, the people of this country had better make up 
their minds to another winter of it. To most of us the 
prospect is disagreeable, but it has never been the way of 
Englishmen to flinch at the last lap, and it is the duty of 
everyone not only to sink his own private grievances, but 
to do his best to alleviate and remove the grievances of 
other people. These times are too grave and serious for 
us to dwell on the small things that under more favourable 
circumstances would give rise to controversy. In the last 
resource it is the resolution of the people, of the stay-at- 
homes, which will conquer. And in this case there is every 
reason for hope and confidence. In the course of another 
six months or so the American army, or a considerable 
portion of it, will be ready to take their part in the military 
proceedings ; and then, indeed, the time should not be long. 
The Germans at present affect contempt of their trans- 
atlantic foes, but this is only falling into the same mistake 
that they fell into in regard to Great Britain. In organising 
ability, in resource alike of men and of wealth, and in the 
determination to make their will prevail, the Americans are 
likely to prove as tough as any of the armies in the field 
at the present moment—and they come in fresh, while the 
other nations are becoming war weary. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the 

Marchioness of Carisbrooke, whose marriage to the 
elder son of H.R.H. Princess Beatrice took place on 
July 19th. Lady Carisbrooke, before her marriage Lady 
Irene Denison, is the only daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Londesborough. 





** It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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WO reassuring statements in regard to the food 
supply were made last week. One, and the most 
important, was that of the Prime Minister, whose 


words deserve to be quoted literally: ‘‘So far are 

we from starving that owing to the exertions, the 
special exertions, made by the Shipping Controller and 
the Food Controller during the last few months, our food 
supply for 1917-18 is already assured.”’ Mr. Lloyd George 
accompanied this with a prudent warning that people 
should not take it as a warrant for wastefulness or over- 
feeding. He simply means that if we go on as economically 
as we are doing at the present moment, we shall be safe for 
next year, which is a very confidence-inspiring declaration. 
The other was that of the retiring Director-General of Food 
Economy, Mr. Kennedy Jones, who in his letter of resigna- 
tion explains that his immediate object is gained, because 
“it is evident that the stocks in hand at our harvest are now 
certain to be larger than anyone even six weeks ago would 
have dared to anticipate.” This effectually disposes of the 
German legend that the submarine campaign has brought 
about a scarcity of food, if not an actual famine, in Great 
Britain. Asa matter of fact, we who are living in the country 
know that there has been no suffering whatever. The very 
slight abstention from various articles of food cannot be 
properly classified as a hardship. 


[N every country of the world industrial unrest has caused 

a certain amount of anxiety during the war, and Great 
Britain has not been free from it any more than her neighbours. 
It has been expressed in strikes and in various other forms. 
Yet the patriotism of the working classes has been abundantly 
and splendidly shown. The men volunteered in astonishing 
numbers before national service became obligatory, and 
since then both at home and in the field each has, in his 
own homely language, done his bit. It was very right and 
proper that a Commission should be appointed to enquire 
into the grievances of labour, and the Report as condensed 
and submitted by Mr. Barnes will be sympathetically read. 
In the very front of it is placed the discrepancy between the 
increase in wages and the increase in the price of food. No 
doubt there are some workers whose earnings have so 
enormously increased that they do not feel the hardship 
much, but there are others who find that the additional 
wage per week is not sufficient to pay for the household 
supplies at the additional rate. And behind that is more 
than a suspicion of profiteering on the part of the middleman ; 
while there is also a feeling that the distribution of food is 
not very well managed. 


IN the course of the Report many other complaints are 

made which at least deserve attention. In congested 
areas the deficiency of house accommodation is causing 
considerable irritation. In some districts there is a tendency 
to rebel against the liquor restrictions. In the West Midlands 
area the need is urged of a further supply of beer of an accept- 
able quality, and we are told that this holds true for London 
and Swansea. But in Scotland the subject is never men- 
tioned, which is rather singularly gratifying in regard to a 
country not generally credited with a leaning towards 
teetotalism. A minor, but we think very real, grievance 
is in regard to the industrial fatigue which follows from too 
much Sunday and overtime labour. Of course, seven days 
a week are necessary, and it would be a pity if the machinery 
were not kept going the whole of the time, but probably 
if arrangements were made so that the shifts would allow 
of each man being off one day in the seven, it would be 
conducive to efficiency in the long run. 
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IN his address to the Eton College O.T.C. on Saturday, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Francis Davis recalled a few 
facts that show the immense usefulness of the Officers’ 
Training Corps during war-time. When war started 
there were about 30,000 officers in the Army; now there 
are more than 200,000, or more than the first Expedi- 
tionary Force numbered altogether. Sir Francis did not 
exaggerate in the slightest when he went on to say that 
“the Public Schools have done magnificently in this war in 
supplying the Army with the right class of officer.” No 
fitter exemplification of this could be found than Eton College, 
because its history is an epitome of what has happened in 
all the great Public Schools. Since the declaration of war 
three years ago 5,322 Old Etonians have joined up. Of 
these no fewer than 817 have made the last sacrifice which 
patriotism demands, and over 1,000 have been wounded ; 
while the most remarkable fact of all is that only 42 have 
been taken prisoners. The figures make a proud boast for 
Eton, and no fitter epitaph could be found for the dead 
than the speaker’s phrase, ‘‘ They played the game to the 
last.’” Here is a memory to inspirit the young men now 
getting ready to take their places in the battle front. 


[JF any man can bring order out of the Russian chaos, it 

is M. Kerensky, but he has a formidable task in front 
of him. As Napoleon said, it is very difficult to carry on a 
revolution and a great war at the same time. The first 
thing needed by M. Kerensky is authority. He has been 
made Prime Minister, that is to say, he has been given what 
is now the highest post in the Russian Government, but that 
is not enough. It is to be hoped that all who see in him the 
hope of national salvation will use every ounce of energy 
they possess to place in his hands the loyal support of such 
a majority of Russians as will enable him to enforce laws 
that would otherwise be ignored. He has, in the first place, 
to deal with an army which contains many elements of in- 
subordination, and this of all faults is the least tolerable 
in an army. Nothing can be done until the most absolute 
discipline is established. In ordinary cases we should be 
inclined to doubt the possibility of this being done soon 
enough to influence the progress of the war, but there are 
two incalculable elements. One is the Russian race, which 
performs wonders when they are least expected and proves 
disappointing when the way seems easy. The other incalcul- 
able factor is that of genius. M. Kerensky may develop 
faculties not incomparable to those of our own Cromwell 
or the great Napoleon. Cataclysms like the revolution in 
Russia have ever been noted for producing the most un- 
expected effects. 


A WEDDING IN WAR-TIME. 
Bright as a rainbow on the clouds of storm, 
Fair as a flower amid the winter snow, 
A light in darkness, lovely, joyous, warm, 
May this day rise, though all around be woe ! 


With perilous days behind you and before, 
About you sorrow’s ever-swelling tide, 
Yet may the star of Love for evermore 
Shine in your heaven, life’s gladness and its guide ! 
F. W. BourDILion. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Colonel and Mrs. Malcolm of 

Poltalloch, parents of Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., and Major- 
General Neil Malcolm, on the recent celebration of their 
golden wedding. It was a knowledge of the strain of white 
terriers established at Poltalloch that first set the vogue 
for the now popular West Highland white terrier, which, 
apart from being a favourite exhibition variety, is also to 
be seen in every part of England as a companion dog. Evidence 
points to the fact that the white Highland terrier and the 
now ubiquitous Cairn are closely allied, differing little except 
in colour. They are interesting as being cultivated repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginal terrier of the Far North—the 
stout-hearted, active little rascal whose mission in life has 
been to assist in the extermination of the big foxes that 
exact heavy toll upon young lambs. In 1901, before British 
exhibitors had begun to take any active interest in the 
variety, an article appeared in Country Lire describing 
the Poltalloch terriers, and Colonel Malcolm afterwards 
wrote to say that he had known this colour for over fifty 
years. 


[T need create no surprise that the Home Secretary has 
found it necessary to direct the attention of the chief 
constables throughout the country to the importance of 
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preventing trespass on allotments. Some of the less thought- 
ful members of the public, remembering that many of the 
spaces now cultivated used to be open to the public, think 
it no offence to walk over the crops. There have been many 
prosecutions of this kind. Of course, a very little reflection 
would bring home to these careless wanderers that the 
allotment holders have cultivated their plots with the sanction 
of the Government and by the advice of the Ministry of 
Food. They are not altegether out for reaping a personal 
benefit, and if they were they could not help performing a 
public duty as well. Every addition to the food supply 
must go to lessen the strain of the coming winter. Therefore 
the trespasser is guilty of an offence not only against the 
individual, but against the community as a whole, which 
directly or indirectly must benefit by the increased produc- 
tion of food at a time when this is essential to the national 
security. The Food Production Department, without dwell- 
ing on the legal theory of the case, has pointed out that 
trespass on land dealt with under the Cultivation of Land 
Orders is an offence under the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
tions, and offenders are liable to a fine of {100 or six months’ 
imprisonment, or both. It is suggested that the best 
method of protecting the plots is that of policing them by 
members of the allotment associations. No doubt if a few 
strenuous offenders were prosecuted and others warned off, 
the purpose in view would be attained. 


A CORRESPONDENT who writes under the very appro- 

priate pseudonym of ‘“‘ Nurseryman”’ sends us a letter, 
which we publish in another column, which emphasises the 
great need of planting for a home timber supply. He says 
the chief obstacle is to be found in the lack of skilled labour, 
and suggests that this could best be supplied by recourse 
to German prisoners of war. Many of the Germans reared 
in rural districts are accustomed to work in the forest, and 
our correspondent does not think it would be difficult to pick 
out enough prisoners to carry out even the large forestry 
schemes which the occasion demands. A thousand men 
could, he says, in ordinary conditions plant 750,000 trees 
per day, and in this way they could soon get into the ground 
all the young stock available in the private and commercial 
nurseries of Great Britain. In proof of the practicability 
of his suggestion he cites the case of a Scottish county council, 
which in the spring of the present year planted 200 acres 
of land with the labour of fifty German prisoners and a few 
schoolboys. The prisoners gave no trouble in the way of 
attempting to escape, and about a tenth of them proved to 
be either skilled foresters or gardeners and made excellent 
workmen. 


[T was Shakespeare who put into the mouth of the most 

warlike of our kings the phrase a “ band of brothers ”’ 
to describe the soldiers that fought at Agincourt, ‘‘ For he 
to-day that sheds his blood with me shall be my 
brother ;”” said Henry V, “ be he ne’er so vile, this day 
shall gentle his condition.” Sir John Norton-Griffiths 
has given expression to a_ feeling common in_ the 
Army that those who have spent months and even years 
together in the trenches waiting and fighting have naturally 
formed a relationship that should be maintained after the 
war is over. He has drawn up an admirable scheme for 
an association that will cement the spirit of comradeship for 
the mutual advantage and protection of those who have 
shared together in the vicissitudes of the great conflict. He 
has enumerated half a dozen objects that could be served by 
such an organisation, such as safeguarding the interests of 
the soldier after demobilisation, care for the disabled, help 
for discharged soldiers and sailors in the preparation of 
their papers, care for the widows and orphans of those who 
have fallen, to perpetuate in loving memory and affection 
the dead, to promote the spirit of patriotism and devotion 
in the young generation. The scheme is a noble one and 
thoroughly deserving of support. 


IN spite of anything the Food Controller can do, it is obviotts 

that the meat difficulty will be urgent in the coming 
winter. It is said that during September 150,000 cattle 
will have to be supplied by Great Britain and 100,000 by 
Ireland to supply the needs of the Army and the Navy. 
A consequence of this will be, according to the butchers, 
that there will be a scarcity of meat for civil require- 
ments. Otherwise the prospects for feeding animals in 
winter are not at all bad. Artificial foods will be scarce 
because of the lack of tonnage, but roots of all kinds are 
doing extremely well, the alternations between showery 
and sunny weather in the latter part of July having 
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brought forward swedes, mangolds and turnips wonderfully. 
Roots can be supplemented by a forage made chiefly out 
of straw, but with an admixture of the excellent hay which 
has now been very generally saved. It makes up in quality 
a good deal of what it lacks in quantity, and after the military 
needs are met there promises to be a fair surplus for the 
feeding of cattle. From some quarters we hear that in 
spite of the rains the pastures are not giving as much feed 
as might be hoped to dairy cows and, consequently, there 
may be a shortage of milk before long. 


[T was a ridiculous supposition that the Government stood 

in danger of being defeated on the Minimum Wage clause 
of the Corn Production Bill. It embodied a moderate pro- 
posal such as appeals to the common-sense of the majority of 
Englishmen, but there are always people of whom it may 
be said, give them an inch and they will take an ell. They 
invariably carry a point to extremes, and the desire to do 
so on this occasion arose from men who have little or no 
knowledge of the exact conditions of Agriculture. We have 
often expressed our regret that the Labour Members do not 
take up the question of land and study it to some purpose. 
They have been far too much led away in the past by empty 
and futile political discussions, whereas there is very much 
to interest and enthral them in the various problems con- 
nected with the best way of making a good livelihood out of 
the land. This is not a secret of legislators ; it comes only 
from intelligent endeavour. 


WAR HORSES. 


We combed you out from happy silences 

On thymey downs ; 
From stream-veined meadowlands alight with crowns 
Of buttercups, where, for you, shapely trees 

Made spacious canopies. 


Now (day and night) unsheltered, in the mud 
You droop and ache ; 

While ruthless hands, for human purpose’ sake, 

Fashion the complex tools which spill your blood 
And ours in rising flood. 


No deputation (yet) your wage controls. 
Ungauged, unpaid 

Your overtime. The war blast leaves no blade 

Of green for you—poor ghosts of happy foals !— 
Munching your minished doles 

In ravages by human frenzy made. 


G. M. JEUDWINE. 


THE practical condition which the House of Commons 

showed some tendency to ignore is that farmers have been 
obliged to take a long step forward in submitting to a minimum 
wage at all. Those who know will agree with the statement 
that there has been considerable reluctance to employ labour 
as fully as it should be employed just on account of this twenty- 
five shillings. Further, it should be remembered that it is 
aminimum. There are many districts in which it is impossible 
at the present moment to obtain farm labour at this price. 
Even the ordinary casual worker expects now to be paid 
at the rate of sixpence an hour, and as on these terms he puts 
in more than eight hours a day, his employer generally finds 
that he has to pay considerably more than twenty-five 
shillings a week. That is to a man unskilled and unfit; a 
really good man commands more. Mr. Prothero, in the very 
pertinent figures which he laid before the House, showed the 
common-sense of the proposition. 


ON the other hand, the very considerable increase which 

is taking place in the selling price of land is the best proof 
possible that farming, in spite of all its difficulties—scarcity 
of labour, commandeering of hay, and so on—is a lucrative 
and attractive calling. A correspondent who has just com- 
pleted the purchase of a small estate of agricultural land, 
after much searching up and down England, informs us that 
the price for good land at the present moment may be taken 
to be thirty years’ purchase at a good pre-war rental; not a 
low rent such as sporting landlords have taken from their 
tenants, but an economic one. We cannot give the figures 
in this particular instance, but we hope to supply facts in an 
early issue. A rise in the value of land we have always 
regarded as bound to come. It did so in every previous age, 
when there was little or no State influence ; it is doing so 
now in spite of it. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FARM 
LABOURER 


NDER the new Act the agricultural labourer will 

scarcely know himself. More pay, lighter work and 

shorter hours are making a new man of him. The 

state of things pictured by Richard Jefferies in 

““ Hodge and his Masters” has passed away for ever. 
But, indeed, the House of Commons only ratifies and puts into 
formal shape a change that has been steadily going on since the 
declaration of war. Before then poor Hodge had found 
himself just a little de ‘vob. There was not much hope or 
outlet for him on the farm. He was quite aware in his 
inarticulate way that political theorists in kid gloves made 
capital by exaggerating his limitations and represented his 
race as one of eternal serfdom. He knew that from the 
loins of his forefathers have sprung the prosperous working 
farmers of to-day, that by the hundred you can number 
commercial and railway magnates of to-day, pre-eminent 
soldiers and famous engineers who have come from the plough- 
tail. A little thought is enough to show that the healthy, 
slow, laborious life favoured the storing up of energy. Just 
fancy what it was like to plough for weeks together, to follow 
two or more horses up and down, down and up, all day and 
every day, from dawn to nightfall; the appetite with which 
the coarsest food was eaten; the heavy, dreamless sleep, 
and it is easy to understand how the energy was accumulated, 
that breaking the bonds of custom found ultimate ex- 
pression in a brilliantly successful career. 

‘What a consolation!’ exclaims the philosopher. 
But Hodge among his many excellent possessions does 
not number the philosophic mind. Nor is he imaginative. 
This talk about accumulating energy is Greek to him. It is 
represented in the mind of the commonplace average labourer 
by the view that the son, or perchance the daughter, of 
So-and-so is getting on, has got as good a wage as his father, 
has double that wage, keeps a servant, drives a gig, eventually 
comes out in the glory of a motor car. ‘‘ Some has luck, but 
more hasn’t,’’ was the sententious comment made upon such 
a career by a farm-servant who was uncle to the hero of 
the story. He wants something that will make life easier to 
those who have not the luck, or as we should say the energy 
and enterprise. 

There has come to him through tradition some knowledge 
of what happened to his class in the great Napoleonic wars. 
High prices ruled for produce, but they did not affect his 
wages, which at that time were incredibly low. Food was 
dear and bread practically unobtainable. He was obliged 
to use substitutes, such as ground acorns for flour. Hunger 
prevailed to an enormous extent. Last, but not least, 
he complained bitterly that the beer was ‘‘ very small.” 
At the same time he was fed on hopes and promises, 
the unfulfilment of which led to the outbreaks of rick- 
burning which were a feature of the years following 
Waterloo. 

A great deal of this has been changed for the better. 
Wages were improving before war began. But it was not 
to an extent that was deemed satisfactory, and the stream 
of emigration that followed was a dumb protest on the part 
of the workers. When the Army was called up, the condition 
of Hodge was altered completely. Instead of finding himself 
among the despised and rejected, he became the centre of 
a great clamour for assistance. If that was so in the early 
volunteering days when the foundations of Kitchener’s Army 
were being laid, it was much more so after conscription 
came into play. Now, indeed, arose a competition for the 
services of such as were left. The young, unless a strong 
case for retaining them could be placed before the local 
tribunals, were placed under the drill-sergeant, and the old 
and halt and half blind were called out again. 

Experienced and knowledgeable, they turned out 
much better than was expected. But the labourer likes 
security as much as the farmer does. The latter was 
sceptical about the maintenance of high prices, and 
therefore clamoured that he should be entitled to a 
fixed minimum. The labourer who has had a_ harvest 
of his own since the war began is also anxious that 
when peace is declared he shall not revert to his old 
position, and hence the clauses in the Corn Production 
Bill. One of the most interesting discussions to which 
they gave rise was that relating to incidental payment, 
or what we may call payment in kind. Members of the 


House of Commons, as Mr. Prothero plainly hinted, did 
not discuss this question with the full knowledge that 
would have been expected in vain in those distant days when 
Members of Parliament were nearly all country gentlemen. 
The substitution of direct for indirect payment comes 
at a rather awkward moment for the farm labourer. When 
prices are low he is at a disadvantage, but when they are 
high he is a gainer by being paid in kind. For example, 
take the case of potatoes during the past year. On the 
farms in the North of England it is customary to give the 
farm labourer 1,800yds. or so of potatoes in the fields 
of his master. Now, if it be considered what the value 
of these roots was last year, how much the ploughman 
could have sold them for, it will easily be seen that 
they formed a real and_ substantial addition to his 
wages. For a ton of potatoes at one time last year 
the owner could get anything from £20 to £40, so that 
here was very great value for his money. In the same 
district it used to be the custom to allow the farm labourer 
the keep of a cow, which was certainly a very great boon. 
where there was a large family of children. The labourer’s 
wife could provide for her family milk in abundance to eat 
with the porridge, which was always in plenty because a 
quantity of oatmeal also formed part of the wages. She 
made butter and often cheese as well. If, in addition to 
this a pig was kept for the family and vegetables grown, 
it is easy to see that their payments in cash were very small 
indeed. In fact, a man with, say, two sons each taking 
what is called a full hinding, and two women workers as well 
not a very large family it will be observed—could easily lay 
by money, and the proof that he did so is to be found in the 
fact that a good 80 per cent. of the working farmers of the 
county either were themselves agricultural labourers or were 
the sons or grandsons of agricultural labourers. This ought 
to have been taken more into account than it was, because 
it follows in line of the great principle which should be kept 
in view in forming an agricultural policy—that is that each 
class should be encouraged to look upon the land as its best 
and most profitable bank. It should be made the interest 
of the landlord to equip his estate with improvements of a 
permanent nature, such as buildings, fences, roads and drains. 
He will only do this if he gets a return for the capital invested. 
The farmer should be encouraged to lay out his money in the 
best machinery, the best manures, the best feeding-stuffs for 
the farm, knowing that this will yield him a high return 
and that he is earning an interest such as no industrial 
company that he is likely to have shares in would yield with 
equal safety. In the same way the agricultural labourer 
should be encouraged to look to the land for his future. 
If he has very good wages, he will be expected to do a con- 
siderable amount of work for them, and probably that is 
the reason why allotments and small holdings of land are 
not much sought after by the agricultural labourers of the 
North. Their ambition lies rather in the direction of getting 
a farm for themselves, and anything that helps them 
to realise it deserves the encouragement of the State. 
We would have liked to have heard the question of pavy- 
ment in kind argued out on lines like this. Mr. Prothero 
uttered a sensible warning about the tendency to apply too 
rigorously the methods of industry to agriculture. No 
doubt many of the present Members of Parliament think 
only of the land as the raw material out of which food is 
manufactured, and they would like to make an artisan of 
the labourer and a factory of the estate. But it cannot be 
done. 

There are factors in the cultivation of land which 
did not enter into the manufacture of an ordinary article 
by machinery. In one respect the agricultural labourer 
of to-day is approaching much nearer the factory hand. 
He is most useful when he understands something about the 
considerable variety of machines which are now employed 
on a farm. He is invaluable if he can do simple repairs 
to mowing and reaping machines, and in the days to come— 
we might say the days that have partly arrived—he will 
add greatly to his value if he can not only drive a tractor 
engine, but clean it and do any simple repairs. The mechanical 
mind is likely to be at a premium for some time to come, 
and the more this is so the lighter and more interesting 
becomes the task of the labourer. In the past no doubt 
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he felt anything but dull when grooming his horses or other- 
wise attending to the animals on the farm, but the actual 
work with them was not, to say the least of it, exhilar- 
ating ; and his other tasks made tremendous demands on 
muscle. 

It has often been disputed which is the hardest labour 
on the field, and the glory seemed to be divided between 
tossing hay, washing old ewes, and draining. But in the 
new era skill and intelligence are going to count for more 
than thew and muscle, and, given skill and intelligence, we 
do not think there will be any disposition to grudge the 
payment of them. 

The farm labourer of the future must be a man as handy 
with machines as his predecessor was with horses. He 
must be more of a mechanic, although to the skill of the 
mechanic he must add the lore of the countryside. In other 
words, he is not to become a back number altogether. At 
the end of his time a farm labourer has usually amassed 
knowledge that is of the greatest service to all who are 
growing crops. He knows the weather, he knows the peculiari- 
ties of the soil where he has worked, he knows where the 
water comes in winter and where it dries up too early. A 
thousand things like these go to make up his equipment as 
a cultivator. They are unnoticed by those who regard 
education only as a thing of books and not as coming from 
direct contact with Nature. But we hope that he will not 
be contented with the ambition of ending his days in service. 
He should look forward to sitting under his own vine and 
fig tree or, without metaphor, to utilising his skill for his 
own benefit instead of for that of a master. Were he saturated 
with this ambition he would begin at an early stage in his 
career to save the small amount of capital required to start ; 
and at the end he should be able to leave his children in a 
position much better than the one from which he started. 





THE PARK 


HE Park has the faded melancholy air which one sees 

in certain old water-colours—which appear coloured 

according to some thin, passionless convention rather 

than life. It is a little theatrical—like a drop scene 

much worn, painted with small regard for reality. And 
this impression is intensified by the round Greek temple standing 
on the top of a grassy mound. The temple is grey, the grass 
is grey. There is none of that brilliancy and shimmer which 
goes with artificiality practised for its own sake. It is all dull 
with an immense—a deadly dulness. By no possibility could 
shepherds, however unreal, have danced here. Still less could 
these columns have served as background to any of Watteau’s 
fétes galantes. Yet it belongs to the same tradition—like the 
dull member of a brilliant family, ignored by the rest. The whole 
scene, indeed, has the formality of the eighteenth century vet 
lacks the wit, the audacity which made that century amusing. 
It could never have been anything else but half asleep—that 
heavy afternoon sleep which does not dream. 

Besides, we are in Scotland where the peculiar eighteenth 
century genius could seldom have felt at home, for how would 
its braveries, its ruffles, its repartee, its cynicism (sharp and 
polished like a weapon) show in this bleak land of east wind and 
blood-stained enthusiasms ? So gaily striding over the border 
in order to set up its careless dwelling here, it must have shivered 
and drawn back, and in this case, unable to escape, have found 
at last shrunken expression in the sombre Park with its great 
house, standing aside a little, in dreary dignity. For the house, 
grim and tomb-like, embodies a tradition which was the skeleton 
supporting all that wit and lightness, bound to disappear at 
last on account of its utter inflexibility. Hcre it is exposed, 
for those to understand who may—a portion of the framework 
of all save quite modern history. Those for whom it was built 
could make no compromise—they themselves, the Order they 
represented, were the embodiment of ideas outside change— 
beyond criticism or protest like the sun and moon. This same 
idea of the Divine Right of Birth for which the French aristocrats 
died with such splendid ease and gaiety is here reproduced, 
solemn and lugubrious, without exultation. Yet these, too, would 
have died for the same cause as naturally as they went to church 
on Sunday. Between these and the new day with its comfortable 
doubts and unemphatic beliefs is indeed a gulf as of eternity— 
fixed. No wonder, then, that the house has the air of drawing 
back into itself, yearly more ugly and solitary, as the new con- 
ditions close in upon it. Some old houses adapt themselves 
graciously and beautifully—compromise as it were —to new 
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conditions. Their inherent loveliness is itself a protection to all 
save the most insensitive intruders. They are like great ladies 
of magical fineness and delicacy who, wherever they go, un- 
consciously create an atmosphere of enchantment which leaves 
them, for all their gentleness, unapproachable. But this house 
with its melancholy grounds has neither loveliness nor charm. 
It is desolate as places are which have few memories—which 
have not been loved for their own sake. For who could love this 
grey pile, wrought as it is in that spirit of barren pomp which 
placed empty urns and bleakly worded epitaphs on tombs ? 
It is dull as an eighteenth century discourse whose mouldering 
covers nobody opens. And yet a pale romance lingers here 
—wanders hcavy-footed among the withering trecs—the ghost 
of romance, colourless, inglorious, faint as the dust shaken from 
heavy curtains in a disused room. For all this belonged to a 
period remote to us as the beginning of the world, which believed 
in itself tenaciously and cruelly, and possessed the heroism which 
goes with such belief. And with this heroism went also the 
clash of swords and the daily uncertainty as to what life may 
bring which is in itself the essence of romance. Yet dying it is. 
The very trecs feel the influence in all their branches and their 
leaves are secre at Midsummer. The Park has been partially 
transfcrmed into a golf course—surely the most unendurable 
insult of all. For is it anywhere on record that one of the old 
noblesse was set contemptuously to devise amusements for the 
crowd ? 

Factories invade it on every side. The air is_ thick 
with smoke: and the Greek temple and the grass are grey. 
Soon it will be defeated—deformed out f all recognition; the 
house an hotel or warehouse, the Park the most desolate of public 
gardens. All things are possible. But yet the obstinate in- 
forming spirit will not vield. It will show to those capable 
of perception as a very pale flame gleaming through thick en- 
veloping smoke which may even reappear upon as yet unbuilt 
altars when the New Order with its maturer wisdom, insight 
and limitations is born. MARGARET SACKVILLE. * 





RECLAIMING AN IRISH 
PEAT BOG 


IFTY-FIVE years ago my father formed several 

plantations on deep peat bog on the Churchill Estate, 

County Armagh, Ireland. As a carefully compiled 

account of the formation of these plantations is in 

my possession, and as I have had several opportunities 
of examining at least four of these, the following account of 
their progress and the value of the timber at various periods 
of growth may be interesting. The descriptive particulars 
of the bog previous to being drained and planted are as 
follows: The bog is about 60ft. above sea level and quite 
exposed. It consisted of deep, rank, fibrous peat, light brown 
in colour, formed by the remains of bog plants in an imperfect 
state of decomposition caused by the excess of stagnant 
water that it contained, the pores being completely shut 
up, thereby excluding the action of the air and rendering it 
cold, water-logged, soft and shaky, and quite incapable of 
acting as the food of trees. It contained 95 per cent. of 
combustible matter and 5 per cent. of mineral matter or 
ash. The shrubby vegetation was composed of heath, cran- 
berry and bog myrtle; while sphagnum and several of the 
attendant minor plants were abundant. Here and there 
on knolls a dwarf birch or native pine might be found, but 
otherwise the whole area of bog land was a flat and dreary 
waste and was only utilised for snipe-shooting and the pro- 
duction of turf for fuel. 

Drainage.—The principal arterial drain or main outlet 
is 33ft. wide at the surface of the ground, the average 
depth from 8ft. to roft., and the banks cut with a slope of 
45 deg. It runs along the south-west side of the bog, 
joins the Blackwater near Verner’s Bridge, and falls into 
Lough Neagh at Maghray. 

Commencing at the main outlet, the sub-mains were 
cut 8ft. wide at top, 2ft. at bottom, and 5ft. deep. At first 
an open channel was cut to allow the surface water to run 
off ; the drains were then gradually deepened to the required 
dimensions as the bog got dry and firm. These drains, as 
well as the principal arterial outlet, were cut several years 
before the smaller ones. 

The small drains were cut 33ft. wide at top, 3ft. deep 
and 18in. wide at bottom, the distance apart varying according 
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to circumstances, from 12ft. to 24ft. The whole of the 
peat brought to the surface in the course of excavating the 
drains was levelled out on the surface of the bog and allowed 
to lie and drip for one year before planting operations were 
commenced. 

Soiling—In December, 1860, and January, 1861, 
clayey loam, principally obtained from Estate buildings 
that were being demolished, was brought and laid on the 
surface of the bog by means of a railway, capable of being 
wrought by manual labour. The rails were made in sections 
of 11ft. in length, and capable of being lifted and laid by a 
couple of men, one at each end. Then by means of a turning- 
table the wagons were directed to any point on the bog 
where the soil was wanted. The pits were then opened for 
the plants at a distance ‘of 33ft. apart, and in size from 12in. 
to 14in. on the side of the square. A couple of ordinary 
shovelfuls of clay were then laid down at each pit and 
allowed to lie exposed to the action of the frost until spring. 

Planting.—This work was commenced in the beginning 
of March and finished in the beginning of April, 1861. The 
plants used were two-year seedlings, one-year transplanted 
native Scots pine, and two-year seedlings, one-year trans- 
planted larch, the former about 1oin. and the latter about 
2oin. high ; at the rate of 3,556 plants per acre, and in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds Scots pine to one-third larch, with the 
exception of a few Douglas fir, Austrian pine and black 
spruce all about roin. high, which were planted here and 
there principally along the margins. In performing the 
operation of planting each man was provided with a boy 
and a bag to hold his plants. The man mixed the clay and 
bog with his spade, and put about one-half of the mixed 
stuff into the pit, the boy at the same time preparing the 
plant by holding it in an inverted position in his left hand 
while he disentangled and spread out the roots with his right. 
He then placed the plant in the centre of the pit, keeping 
the strongest roots to the south-west (as our strongest gales 
of wind come from that quarter) and held the plant in a 
perpendicular position, while the man with his spade lifted 
the stuff and placed it on the roots of the plant and tramped 
it firm with his foot. Any loose stuff which might remain 
was then gathered round the stem and given a second tramp, 
when the work of planting was finished. Owing to the softness 
of the bog and the action of the wind upon the plants, moving 
them backwards and forwards, a good many of them got 
swayed to one side by the month of May. The plantation 
was then examined, and any plants that were blown over 
were set up and tramped firm with the foot. In the beginning 
of June the plantation was examined a second time. With 
the exception of a few plants here and there that required 
a little tramping, all the others were established and making 
fine young growths. In bog planting a matter of great 
importance, and one which ought never to be neglected, is 
that of keeping the plants in their proper position until 
such time as the roots get established in the ground. 

The chemical composition as well as the physical 
properties of the bog have now undergone a great change. 
The clay which was used at planting has not only added 
weight and firmness to the surface, but also added to its 
alumina, assisted decomposition, and rendered the whole 
surface a rich, fertile bed for the roots of the trees. The 
growth of the trees since the formation has taken up the 
superfluous moisture, thereby rendering the whole of the 
3ft. drains quite dry, and, with the exception of the principal 
arterial drain and sub-leaders, none of the others has 
required cleaning out for the last five years. The bog has 
sunk about 2ft. since the formation of the plantations. 

The mode of planting was similar to that usually carried 
out, the only difference being that the plants were brought 
fresh from the nursery each day as they were wanted and 
inserted in the ground before their roots got dry. This 
proved to be a decided advantage, especially in early life, 
over having to bring the plants a distance from the 
public nurseries in spring. The plants made a fine start 
immediately after planting and have continued in a healthy, 
vigorous state ever since. 

Rate of Growth and Value of Timber.—In 1873, or twelve 
years after being planted, the condition of at least four of 
the plantations was very satisfactory, the height of the trees— 
larch, Scots and spruce — averaging 11ft., the general 
appearance of the plantations being in every way satis- 
factory. The thinnings at that stage were sold to farmers 
in the neighbourhood for fencing purposes, the larch at 
Is. per dozen, and the spruce and Scots at od. per dozen. 

When twenty-two years planted, in 1883, the larch 
butts contained 2 cubic feet each and realised 1s. 8d., the 
tops being sold separately for stakes and rustic fencing. 
The Scots and sprvce fir contained on an average 2} cubic 
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feet, and were sold at 11d. each. Thinning has been regularly 
engaged in up to the present time, and there have been 
few examples of canker, insect attacks or “ pumping” 
among the larches, the pine beetle being but rarely seen, 
though the spruce is more or less attacked by the gall aphis. 

In 1906, or when the trees had been planted for forty- 
five years, I again examined the plantations and took actual 
measurements of larch, Scots pine and spruce that were felled 
for disposal. The larch contained 31 cubic feet of timber, 
the Scots pine 35 cubic feet and the spruce 29 cubic feet. 

At the present time the trees average 51ft. in height, 
the growth of all the species being remarkably uniform. The 
larch contains 37 cubic feet of timber, the Scots pine 41 cubic 
feet and the spruce 35 cubic feet. For the best larch butts 
oft. in length gs. each are at present being obtained, the spruce 
and Scots pine bringing 7s. 6d. each. There is a considerable 
demand in the district for these short lengths of coniferous wood. 

Occasionally larch trees from this plantation are sold in 
full length at 30s. each, the spruce bringing 20s. and the Scots 
pine 22s. each. Spruce timber is greatly valued in Ireland for 
ladder-making, being lighter than larch, and for that par- 
ticular purpose almost as durable. 

General Remarks.—In_ preparing bog for planting, it 
should always be drained and made ready at least twelve 
months before planting is commenced. The size and quantity 
of the drains must be regulated according to circumstances, 
and should be determined on the spot. As a general rule, 
however, the principal outlets should not be less than 5ft. 
deep. On exposed situations the drains near the margin 
of the plantation should be laid off in such a manner (if 
possible) that the dreaded blast shall not blow right across 
them, as the trees growing along the exposed sides of such 
drains have not sufficient room to extend their roots, and the 
consequence is that in soft bog whole rows of such trees 
are often upset by the wind tearing up the sides of the drain 
along with their roots, whereas, when the ends of the drains 
are kept to the prevailing blast, this is prevented. It is 
therefore desirable that this be kept in view at the time of 





DUG OUT WHILE 


PLANTING THE BOG. 
It is of solid oak in one fiece, and was found at a depth of 8 feet from 
the surface. 


the formation. Secondly, bog should not be planted in autumn 
or winter, as the cold and the tannin which it contains destroy 
the roots before spring. The writer made several experi- 
ments by planting a number of larch and Scots fir in the 
month of January and found that a large percentage of both 
trees died. As a general rule, cold, deep bog should never 
be planted sooner than March or April. Thirdly, large plants 
are objectionable in bog planting, as from the softness of 
the bog and the height of the plants they are easily upset 
by the wind and require too much labour and attention 
to keep them in an upright position; and if this is 
neglected, the result is that when the tree begins to grow 
the leader naturally takes an upright direction, thus forming 
the stem into a semi-circular shape, thereby rendering it 
comparatively worthiess. 

Two-year seedling plants one year transplanted are the 
best ; transplanting has the effect of giving a better and more 
fibrous root, as well as a stout, well furnished, stocky stem. 

The quality of coniferous timber grown on peat bog is 
inferior to that produced on other soils, but even taking this 
into account and the comparatively small production of timber, 
it must be admitted that the returns from bog land are very 
satisfactory. Owing to soiling the ground the cost of forming 
these plantations was much higher than would have been 
the case under normal conditions. A. D. WEBSTER. 
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WILD LIFE AROUND LONDON 


BIRDS AND BIRDS’ 


I. 
NESTS BY 


THE WATERSIDE 


[ANYONE after a casual glance at the following article might think that these studies had been made in some distant and wild 


country like those of Miss Turner or of the late Mr. Symonds. 
natural history to know that the photographer never had occasion to wander more than twenty miles from the Bank of 


England, and many charming pictures were obtained at much less than that extreme radius. 
There is no need to go far afield in search of beauty. 


man with eyes, subjects lie in wait close to his own home. 


But it certainly should interest Londoners with a taste for 


The results show that, for the 
It is 


comforting to know that all the birds depicted, not only here, but in the series of which this is the first instalment, are 


within easy reach of the gardens of greater London. 


They might well be visitors to a bird table furnished with food 


appropriate to their taste.—Ep.] 


TROLLING on the Heath past the “ Leg o’ Mutton ” 
Pond, we stood for a few moments beside the water 
stirred by the bare legs of those urchins who in some 
numbers frequent the spot, and who, with much 
clamouring enthusiasm, transfer occasional small fishes 

from its muddied shallows to the greater pollution of discarded 
jam jars or tin receptacles. The excitement which greeted 
the successful cast of one youthful fisherman gave place 
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ALL FED, SHE HANGS FOR AN _ INSTANT. 





SHE PEERED ANXIOUSLY AT THE NESTLINGS. 

to a few moments of silence as each lad returned the more 
intent upon his sport. This silence broke at the discordant 
twittering of a reed warbler. The somewhat harsh and un- 
mistakable notes came from that small patch of reeds 
which fringes the deeper and enclosed waters of the pond. 
A movement in the tops of the reeds, a flash of chestnut 
brown momentarily betrayed the birds ; they were indifferent 
to the recommencing clamour as are their brethren of the 
French marshes to the gun-fire in neighbouring trenches. 
As we turned homewards our thoughts carried us to a 
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SUPERINTENDING HER MATE’S WORK. 





THE FLEDGLINGS GREW APACE. 


cleaner and more extensive pool. For it was the time 
when these graceful little birds take to house building, 
and we had hopes of finding them at their domestic 
labours and of spending an hour or more with them in 
the quietude of the country. The pool lies to the north of 
London in a well wooded district within walking distance of 
the suburbs. You come to it in a short while after leaving 
the main road, where it struggles free from the ever extending 
fringe of close set houses. 

And so it happened, for when some days later we 
visited the place in a country ramble the same twittering came 
to us from a patch of willow stems, new grown in shallow 
water ; and, searching, we found a group of three stems bound 
closely and firmly by the industrious weavers. The nest, 
swaying in the breeze and deeply cupped to retain its precious 
contents, held four sable skinned youngsters eagerly awaiting 
the return of their parents who were then foraging. The 
mother bird came first, for the nonce empty mouthed, and 
peered anxiously and long at her nestlings below. Satisfied 





A WATCHFUL SENTINEL. 


in this tour of inspection she departed to come again, carrying 
some luscious morsels. Fairly distributing her catch—one 
small caterpillar to each gaping mouth—she hung for an 
instant as the last chick sank back to the warmth of the 
nest. The male, a shyer bird, came later and hesitatingly ; 
at last, coaxed by his mate he ventured within the focus of 
our lens. About to stretch his lithe body to meet the up- 
lifted mouth of his insatiable offspring, he clung on the left 
while his mate took her stance where she might fully super- 
intend the act of feeding. 

For some while we watched this absorbing scene from 
the cover of a neighbouring clump of willows, till suddenly 
from the sky the ominous cry of a carrion crow was heard 
calling his mate. He wheeled around and settled on a low tree 
immediately overlooking the nest, while the warblers, taking 
instant alarm, fled to the densest willows. Recognising that 
we had inadvertently exposed the nest to the sharp sight of the 
crows, rapacious and wanton destroyers of many such homes, 
we chased them away, and, returning, built over and around 
the nest a strong bower of growing willow, a full concealment 
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THE BOLD 


RUFFLING HER CREST, SHE DISPLAYED THE 


MARKINGS OF 
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MALE REED BUNTING. 





HER HEAD AND NECK. 


and protection. In this bower the fledglings grew apace, and 
in a little time issued forth to enjoy with their parents the 
remaining months of summer. In the photography of nests, 
if branches or leaves are removed to bring the subject to 
better view, they must be replaced with scrupulous care, 
otherwise a heavy penalty frequently falls upon the birds. 
This pair of crows was well known to us; they had robbed 
many nests in the neighbourhood, carrying off the eggs of 
coot and moorhen and the young of other species to their 
own offspring in a tall pine tree not half a mile away. Their 
depredations were in vain, for their own young fell victims 
to a shot through the nest from a keeper. 

Near to the warblers’ nest many other birds were to be 
seen ; waterfowl were plentiful, and within a hundred yards’ 
radius no fewer than four pairs of whitethroats and a pair of 
chiffchaffs were feeding young. A careless willow wren had 
built her home imperfectly and laid six eggs, one by one, 
through a small hole at the bottom of the domed nest on to 
the ground beneath. We stopped the hole for her and put the 
eggs in place; she returned to the nest and to the 
recovered clutch of eggs, sat them out and hatched the 
young in due course. A pair of reed buntings were also 
breeding in the vicinity, their nest set in the base of a clump 
of coarse grass. The female bird in coming to her young 
clung often to a low briar and, resting there, briskly jerked 
her tail and uttered with each movement her note of alarm. 
Ruffling her crest she displayed the dull white markings of 
her head and neck, the broad collar joined to two streaks, the 
one above the eye, the other running below the cheek to the 
bill. At other times she would stand, a watchful sentinel on 
the roof of the dwelling place, sharply surveying her limited 
horizon. The male, a longer bird, his head jet black and 
set on a boa of pure white, came seldom, but more boldly, 
using his long and curved claws to grasp the tall stems of 
grass which, bending beneath his weight, formed his usual 
steps of approach. A. is 7. 4d. AO TL. 


IN THE GARDEN 


VEGETABLES TO SOW NOW FOR WINTER USE. 


N last week’s issue we dealt with the cultivation of those 

Onions which are sown from the third week in July till 

the middle of August. This crop is sown to stand the 

winter in open quarters, and is generally known as 

‘“autumn’”’ sown Onions. In addition to Onions there 
are Other crops equally important for present sowing. Foremost 
among them is: 

Spring Cabbage.—Successional sowings to secure plants for 
setting out at a later date should continue. From August Ist 
to August 12th is the period that experience tells us is the best 
for sowing seeds of this important crop. If sown too early the 
plants run to seed in spring, and the same applies to practically 
all other vegetables sown to stand the winter in the open. Scatter 
the seed thinly in rows 1ft. apart, and when a few inches high 
transplant to their permanent positicns. Harbinger, although a 
small Cabbage, is one of the earliest of all. It needs only 18in. 
between the rows and tft. between the plants. Other good 
varieties are Ellam’s Early, Sutton’s April, Early Market, and 
Flower of Spring. 

Red Cabbage.—-This Cabbage is grown almost exclusively 
for conversion into pickle. Seed should be sown now for spring 
planting. Very large heads are undesirable and require too 
much room. For this reason the old Red Cabbage should be 
discarded in favour of a smaller variety, such as Dwarf Blood 
Red. 

Carrots.—The last sowing of Carrots should now be made 
on well prepared ground after early Peas or Potatoes have been 
cleared off. Such a late sowing as this should furnish a 
fine crop of roots to pull from the end of October all through 
the winter. The rows should be 12in. apart—wide enough to 
allow the Dutch hoe to pass freely between the rows—but the 
thinning of late sown Carrots need only be moderate. Should 
severe weather intervene during winter cover the bed with straw 
litter, fern or heather, and continue to pull the roots as required. 
The Carrot requires a deep and well drained soil of sandy naturc. 
It is sheer waste of time, labour and seed to attempt to grow 
Carrots on heavy, lumpy land that has newly been turned up. 
The soil must be thoroughly well worked and brought to a fine 
tilth before sowing. Stump-rooted varieties of the short-horn 
type should be selected as they mature quicker than the 
intermediate an long Carrots. 

Turnips.—Although the Turnip is said to be the most 
accommodating of all crops, since it may be sown at all times, it 
must not be overlooked that the end of July and early August 
afford the most valuable time in the whole year for sowing, 
since it provides a supply of roots for winter and spring use. 
The yellow-fleshed varieties—All the Year Round, Golden Ball 
and Orange Jelly— are perhaps the best of all for present sowing, 
although the. two white varieties—Early Snowball and Model— 
should also be sown now. The Turnip is another capital crop 
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to follow early Potatoes and early Peas. Sow thinly in rows 
1ft. apart and thin early so that the plants are left 7ins. asunder. 
Mulching between the rows with lawn clippings will preserve 
moisture and prevent the roots becoming woody; the writer 
is also of the opinion that such a mulch will keep the Turnip 
flea away. 

Beetroot.— There is a risk in sowing Beetroot as late 
as this, and it should only be attempted in those gardens where 
there is plenty of good ground at disposal. A warm and well 
drained piece of ground is essential. Only the turnip-rooted 
varieties should be tried, as they mature quicker than long 
Beetroot. It is not likely that the roots will be very large by 
early November, when they should be lifted; but if weather 
conditions have been favourable the roots will be of sufficient 
size for use in salads. It is necessary to lift Beetroots from the 
ground by the middle of November and store them in dry sand 
or ashes in a cool shed from which frost is excluded. 

Radishes.—If seed be sown fairly thickly on ground that 
has been enriched with well rotted farmyard manure and lightly 
covered with fine soil, a good crop will be obtained in a very 
short time. Radishes require to be grown quickly, and for 
this reason the plants should be kept well watered. Select 
turnip-rooted varieties, and sow on any piece of ground that 
happens to fall vacant. 

Lettuces.—These may well be sown either in small beds 
or between the rows of newly planted Strawberries, and the 
seedlings transplanted later on. Hardy Hammersmith for a 
Cabbage variety and Black-Seeded Bath for the erect growing 
Cos are reliable varieties for present sowing. Seed may be sown 
until the end of August. 

Batavian Endive.—Continue to sow Broad-leaved Batavian 
Endive on good soil, allowing 1ft. between the rows for the 
development of young plants. When artificially blanched this 
is one of the most useful of all winter salads. The strange thing 
is that it should be so often overlooked. Water the drills before 
sowing, and cover the seed with rin. or more of fine soil and 
transplant the surplus seedlings to open frames; these plants 
will come in useful for filling gaps in the early supplies. If the 
weather proves dry, water freely and give weak liquid manure 
after the plants are established, this will assist growth and 
enhance the tenderness of the leaves. With a little care in 
protecting the plants from frost and in proper blanching sweet 
and tender Endive may be had in the winter months. 

Winter Spinach. Beyond doubt this is one of the most 
useful crops to sow now. The value of Winter Spinach was 
evident last winter when frost had permanently destroyed many 
of the reputed hardy crops, leaving Spinach to give a continuous 
supply all through the winter. Sowings of either Round-seeded 
or the hardier Prickly Seeded varieties should be made at intervals 
from now until the end of August. In cold positions, where the 
land is exposed to the full winter’s blast, the Prickly Seeded 
varieties invariably prove the more reliable. A good selection 
would include Longstanding Winter, common Prickly and 
Prickly Flanders. Water the drills before sowing if the ground 
is dry. Eis. 


A DESERT GARDEN 


HERE is something about a garden, however humble, 

that suggests peace, and wherever we are, the scent 

of sweet peas or the clinging odour of clove pinks 

will bring back to us vividly some old-world garden 

in rural England or a winding village street where 
every humble thatched cottage has its plot of purple auricula, 
its gaily coloured pansies, and every porch its bower of 
scented honeysuckle or syringa. 

And so, wherever the armies of Britain may be—in 
rain-soaked France, in sun-scorched Egypt, in Salonika, in 
Mesopotamia or East Africa—you will find Thomas Atkins 
making some small but laudable attempt at creating a garden. 
It may be a glorious show of bulbs in France, or only a patch 
of green barley filched from the transport lines in Mesopo- 
tamia, or a biscuit box of mustard and cress in a tent in 
Salonika, but the attempt to beautify is there, and even 
a patch of bright green oats round a tent in yellow sandy 
Egvpt is a beauty spot. 

In the Libyan Desert which stretches from the Nile to 
the borders of Tripoli are some of the most impossible tracts 
of hopeless country imaginable, but at the same time there 
are set in this vast stretch of waterless country a few oases 
where the sand dunes or rocky soil give way to rich loam, 
and where feathery date palms raise their heads above patches 
of green barley. A green oasis such as this in the midst 
of the uniform yellow-brown of the desert is a beauty spot 
indeed. 

Such an oasis, only a tiny one some three acres in extent, 
lay a mile from our camp, and at first it appealed to us solely 
as a green spot where weary eyes could be rested and where 
horses stale from too much dry food could be grazed. At 
one time it had evidently been a flourishing garden, but at 
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the beginning of the Senussi rising its owner had very foolishly 
thrown in his lot with the rebels, leaving the oasis to its 
fate. The vine plants were straggling and broken, the figs 
torn by horses and camels, and the water channels trodden 
flat, while a dense mass of weeds overspread all. 

Vegetables were exceedingly scarce, and the idea occurred 
to us that some might be raised in the oasis ; but though we 
had gardeners in plenty in the regiment, we had none con- 
versant with Egyptian methods, where the bean and pea 
are sown in the autumn and fruit in the winter, the 
melon grows without glass or heat, and the tomato fruits 
the whole year round. And then one day appeared a Bedouin 
asking for a pass, who on cross-examination admitted that 
he had worked all his life in the oasis, and who could produce 
four relations who had done likewise. For five piastres—a 
shilling—a day they were willing and eager to devote their 
whole time to the garden, and so they were at once set to 
work under Private Bird, who in the palmier days of peace 
is head-gardener in one ot the finest private gardens in 
Devonshire. 

They planned the garden into a series of small plots 
some 5ft. by 3ft., and through it ran three main channels 
to carry water, with smaller ones intersecting them at 
intervals, so that the water could be run into any part of 
the garden desired. A small amount of stable manure was 
worked into each plot, and in these the following seeds were 
sown: Radishes, lettuces, leeks, onions, turnips, carrots, 
cauliflowers, cabbage of all kinds, tomatoes, batingan or 
egg-plant, bamia or okra, and one or two other purely 
Egyptian vegetables that the Bedouins evidently highly 
esteemed. In fact, as Private Bird said, “I’ve only got 
to turn my back for a minute to find they’ve planted another 
half-dozen beds of this yere bamia as they calls it. ’Tis 
evident they’re very sot on it, though what ’tis I can’t say.” 
However, bamia or okra is a decidedly flavoursome vegetable, 
resembling in appearance the bud of a marrow flower, and 
we were very glad to eat it when it produced. 

The seeds were covered with silver sand, of which there 
was a considerable quantity some distance away, and it 
had to be the special white sand and no other. The reason 
for this one realised after the first sowing, for, where the correct 
sand was not used, the soil after watering turned into some- 
thing closely resembling concrete, through which the seeds 
could not break. Melons (water and sweet), cucumbers and 
marrows were planted in trenches, together with some small 
ration potatoes from the quartermaster’s store. 

In five davs the melons and marrows had broken through, 
and in ten days’ time the garden was a mass of tender green. 
To Private Bird’s mind it was the ideal garden—-sheltered 
from wind, no frost, a hot sun all day, and a warm night. 
Slugs were absent, the oasis swarmed with birds, but they 
one and all spent their time fly and insect catching, ignoring 
the seeds; there were no night frosts, no downpours of rain 
or hail, and, in fact, none of the thousand and one things 
that go.to make life a burden to the English gardener. 

None of the Bedouins knew a word of English, and Bird 
knew only the usual Arabic words, such as ‘“ imshi,” which 
means ‘get out,” ‘“ mush quies”’ (no good), and “ bukra”’ 
(to-morrow), etc., but Thomas Atkins has a wonderful way of 
making himself understood, and once he had learnt the 
Arabic for the different vegetables he was able to converse 
fluently by means of signs and a considerable amount of 
English interspersed with a little Arabic. The average 
Bedouin is a very intelligent man, and it was extraordinary 
what little difficulty Bird found in getting his orders carried 
out successfully. 

In less than a month the garden was supplving a huge 
bundle of radishes every day, and then followed cress, turnips, 
lettuces, marrows, cucumbers, till everything in the garden 
was bearing. It was a satisfying sight to see two camels 
laden with hvge green water melons, vellow sweet melons, 
and greenstuff of all kinds come plodding into camp every 
morning, and a very welcome relief the vegetables made from 
the dreary routine of Army rations. 

The breaking up of the soil and watering had the effect 
of making the figs, dates and vines which were scattered 
throughout the garden bear heavily, and in addition to the 
vegetables, we were able to gather in the latter months of 
summer a profusion of fruit which otherwise would have 
been small and of little value. In every way the oasis garden 
was an interesting and successful experiment, and in years 
to come when Private Bird returns to his employment in the 
Devonshire garden, he will doubtless recall with regret the 
oasis where things grew inches in the night, where frosts 
troubled not, and where melons and every hothouse plant 
grew in profusion in the open. SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 
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MOUNTON HOUSE, 
CHEPSTOW. 
By MR. H. AVRAY TIPPING. 





ROM the architectural standpoint Mounton House 

was treated in these pages by Sir Martin Conway 

a while back (CouNTRY LIFE, February 13th, 1915). 

The present article, accompanying garden pictures, 

is merely a garden narrative—an account of how the 

ordered revelry of bough and bloom shown in the illustra- 
tions was born from chaos and reared to full adolescence. 

Builders encompass their objective with an area almost 

as catastrophic, as profoundly dispiriting, as a Picardy 

homestead abandoned by retreating Huns. The naked 

building, indeed, stands four square and roofed, but what 
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sordid wreckage lies around! The brickbat scatterings 
and the semé of discarded stone, the rubbish dumps and 
timber refuse, the miry cart tracks and trodden quagmires, 
make up a scene as forlorn, as hopeless for plant life as the 
most arid of Central Asian Steppes. Such were the surround- 
ings of Mounton House when mason, bricklayer and tiler 
were pushed from the main house group towards belated 
adjuncts, at the end of the summer of 1912. ‘“‘ Pavement 
laying and other garden work in progress’”’ is written in my 
diary under date September gth; followed six weeks later 
by the entry ‘ Pergola garden being planted and dry wal 
beginning.”” That period saw 
the inception of most of the 
garden areas now presented 
as they appeared a year ago 
and much as they are looking 
again to-day. The first picture 
shows a stretch of the Septem- 
ber laid pavement along the 
terrace ; the last exhibits the 
floral parterre raised above the 
dry wall that was begun in 
October. Four others success- 
fully portray the pergola 
garden. All looked crude and 


£8 bare during the winter of 
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1.—FROM PERGOLA GARDEN TO PAVED TERRACE. “cL” 


1913, yet were promisingly 
gay by May with tulip 
and squill, wallflower and 
myosotis, as the most 
populous of many a spring 
blooming family. But it 
took three more years to 
produce the present fully 
clothed effect, when vitis, 
solanum, wistaria and clematis 
reach the house eaves, 
ramblers garland pillar, rafter 
and wall top, and _peren- 
nials battle with each other 


for their “ place in the sun” 
in the crowded _parterre 
beds. 


Set high on the _ bare 
arable field that edged the 
tree-clad limestone gorge 
already occupied by the wild 
and water garden, enclosure 
was the keynote of the scheme 
for the formal lay-out about 
the house. There might be 
openness to the south-west 
sun and view, but towards the 
other points of the compass 
merely peeps through the 
occasionally open doors of 
high walls and buildings. Thus 
the paved terrace (Fig. 1) has 
at its back the long line of 
the house, from the corners 
of which project coped 
walls pierced by arched door- 
ways. The comfortable twin 
feeling of shelter and seclusion 
is thus obtained; yet, before 
you lie bowling green and 
rock garden, while through 
the trees that edge the steep 
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hanger are seen the rich lowlands of Monmouthshire, 
the glittering Severn estuary and the hazy Mendip Hills. 
At the edge of the terrace—except where a broad central 
flight of steps leads down to the long, yew-hedged lawn 
called the bowling green—runs a 3ft. wide border backed 
by the retaining wall which is carried up just high enough 
to protect the winter wallflowers and summer ivy-leaved 
geraniums from the Atlantic gales that blow up the estuary. 
In each of the wide bays caused by the projecting gables 
are two beds that leave room between them for a sheltered 
square of pavement where on many a windy day it is pleasant 
to sit out. Against the house were set a variety of climbers 
and wall shrubs, all of which did well till last winter taught 
them the rigours of life. Clianthus puniceus was done to 
death, and only one Solanum jasminoides has lived to throw 
out some rather hesitating shoots from near the base. Of 
veronicas all the speciosa hybrids succumbed, but Hulkeana 
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survived, although reckoned a somewhat tender subject, 
for I remember that the late Mr. Burbidge, even in the mild 
Dublin gardens, kept his stock in a greenhouse, merely trying 
a plant or two outside in a warm corner. It now proves 
quite hardy in our western climate. No plant was killed, 
only such as were exposed to the eastern blast were affected. 
All the rest scarce lost a twig or leaf, and flowered profusely 
in June. The frost cut back the bloom shoots of Solanum 
crispum, that vigorous grower seen rising right up into the 
gables and which was used to give immediate cover during 
the slower growth of pomegranates and myrtles, magnolias 
and Edwardsias, all of which are now rapidly rising up the 
walls and bore the winter well. 

The doorway through which the terrace is seen leads 
down three steps into the pergola garden that stretches 
its length east of the house. The dining loggia opens on to 
it, and through one of its arches the eve is carried along 
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the central path and sees the landscape beyond a correspond- 
ing archway that leads out into the croquet lawn and parterre 
garden area (Fig. 9). The pergola itself occupies the central 
portion of its garden, its length being the breadth of that 
garden increased by bavs. The southern bay (Fig. 2) stretches 
out into the bowling green lawn (Fig. 8), supported on a 
retaining wall, so that the total height here is r4ft. In the 
retaining wall bays between the pillars are set plants of 
Carpenteria californica, which generally flower profusely, 
but this year only sparsely. The shoots were much seared 
by the winter, but the new growth is making up for this 
by unusual vigour. Against the pillars that start from 
the bowling green level is planted that king of ramblers 
the American Pillar. Our most recent ally has sent us 
nothing better from its long list of botanic inventions. The 
boastful phrase of ‘‘ the greatest on earth ”’ really fits it. It 
will rise to a height of 2oft. in two years, and so, although 
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PERGOLA GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 

planted at the lower level, reached the rafters of the pergola 
sooner than the varieties set within the pergola area. Its 
bold, glossy foliage is proof against mildew and green fly, 
and its glorious trusses of large single pink flowers expand 
at mid-June and last throughout July. I wish I had used 
it also within the pergola area which, so as to carry out the 
pink scheme, was allotted to Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay 
and Dorothy Dennison. They are somewhat subject to 
mildew, to which the situation is unfortunately prone, and 
though, as the illustrations show, this has not so far interfered 
with growth and bloom, there is enough of it to tinge the 
foliage and, some year, worse evil may befall if the matter 
is not taken in hand. With gardeners away battling against 
the German pest it is difficult to deal adequately with these 
home enemies. So far, however, there has been nothing 
to mar the desired effect. It has been abundantly reached, 
and the photographer has most cleverly reproduced it as 
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far as his medium allows. The effect is, of course, one of 
form plus colour, especially the latter, whereas photographic 
prints give us the former only. 

A lily pool (Fig. 3) occupies the centre of the open space 
around which the stone pillared pergola runs. The rest 
of the area is of pavements, edging borders and surrounding 
formal beds. How these appear in May, when tall Darwin 
tulips sway in the wind, which enters even this enclosed 
spot, shall be shown another day. When rose-time comes 
round they are mauve with Maggie Mott violas, or carry out 
the pink scheme with antirrhinums or Mme. Crouse geraniums. 
Fuchsias and gladioli also find a place, and in a sunny corner 
by the loggia wall Watsonia Ardernei rears its white bloom 
heads in May and June. As this Cape bulb dies down at 
the close of summer and its new shoots break through the 
soil as winter sets in I feared it would not survive the recent 
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ordeal. But though the shoots above soil turned brown 
as frost followed frost, April saw a rapid upgrowth and quick 
development of lusty green leaves and strong flower stems. 
The parapet wall that runs along the open side of the pergola 
garden is seen (Fig. 4) altogether bosomed with Dorothy 
Perkins and Lady Gay, which at this height escape mildew 
and grow riotously, so that the secateur has to be kept going 
to prevent the smothering of the violas and gladioli in the 
narrow border. On the other three sides buildings or high 
coped walls enclose the area and afford favourable homes 
for warmth loving climbers and wall shrubs. Even here 
winter produced a casualty list. Cassia corymbosa succumbed, 
and, as on the terrace, only one Solanum jasminoides survived. 
Everything else pulled through. Medicago arborea was 
just so much cut that it ceased: for a month or two to show 
bloom—the only period since it was planted in 1913 when 
it has been without a flower at anv moment of the year. 
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Convolvulus Cneorum carried its silvery leaves untarnished 
through the ordeal, and so did Cistus Lorettii, which I find 
among the hardiest as well as the most beautiful of rock 
roses. It is not a rampant grower, but of goodly shape and 
deportment, and for a long period of the summer is daily 
covered with its large white purple blotched flowers. Far 
from suffering in vitality, Rosa sinica anemoneflora developed 
extra vigour, and all through May a wall space some raft. 
square which it covered showed daily, amid the clean, shiny 
foliage, some fifty of the beautiful big single pink blooms. 
Wistaria, clematis and Climbing Caroline Testout next made 
the walls bright, and now that the ramblers stain the whole 
pergola pink, the back wall is a haze of lavender blue with 
large specimens of Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. 

We may pass out from the pergola garden to the croquet 
lawn area either direct or through the tea house, of 
which both storeys of the 
open side open on to it 
(Fig. 9). As to the parterre 
which stands above the 
croquet lawn and is divided 
off from drive and yard by 
high protecting walls, I will 
not say much, for I remember 
describing it in these pages 
in 1915. I will only mention 
the splendour of this season’s 
peony show, and again call 
attention to the excellence of 
Aster Thompsonii—so  con- 
spicuous in the foreground 
of the picture (Fig. 9)— 
which opens as the Del- 
phiniums pass away, is asso- 
ciated with eryngiums in its 
early bloom days which extend 
to welcome the September 
companionship of Sedum 
spectabile. Here, too, are 
four great beds of dwarf 
polvantha roses, of which I 
find Orleans the most vigorous 
and floriferous, being seldom 
out of bloom from July to 
November. But Mrs. W. H. 
Cutbush runs it close, while 
among paler tones Marie Pavic 
and Perle d’Or leave little to 
be desired. 

The remaining pictures 
are of quite different garden 
section, lying north and west 
of the house. The main drive 
runs parallel to the house 
with a right-angled southern 
turn into the forecourt. It 
had to extend beyond that and 
take a right-angled northern 
turn into a subsidiary or back 
drive that creeps up _ the 
rocky bank. It could not— 
as part of a general archi- 
tectural scheme—end in mere 
nothingness, and as the hard 
local stone only was to be used, 
an Ashlar built temple was pre- 
cluded. Whatever there was 
must be part of and tone in 
with the rest of the grouping 
composed of warm toned limestone and stone tiles. Hence 
a three-sided roofed colonnade with a central shelter was 
devised having an opening on the one side from the back 
drive (Fig. 6) and another one, on the opposite side, into the 
west formal garden lying in front of the gallery wing into the 
roof of which one end of the colonnade melts (Fig. 7). Of 
the west garden more will be said when tulips are the theme, 
now only a peep over into it is seen. Beds of hybrid phloxes 
and Aster amellus (Fig. 5) lie on each side of the shelter, 
over whose roofs and that of the outstretching limbs woodbine, 
clematis and rambler rose are now throwing their swags. 
The gallery and its dependent lay-out were the last part 
of the scheme to be undertaken, and were not completed 
till the spring of 1914. Three months later the outbreak of 
war revolutionised conditions. Since then there has been 
no thought of extensions and developments, but a somewhat 
wearying effort to carry on while the effective staff is dispersed 
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over sea and land. Food production is the primary objective 
of the occupier of lands, and the amenities have to take a 
quite secondary place. To prevent buildings from becoming 
ruinous and gardens reverting to wilderness is now the utmost 
realisable aim. Far behind us seem the easy affluent times 
when everyone was making, enlarging, perfecting and 
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adorning gardens. How many of these little paradises of 
recent creation are doomed to future waste? Will merely 
““a few torn shrubs”? mark the spot 
Where once the garden smil’d 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ? 
H. AvrAy TIPPING. 





A NEW CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 


AST week I recorded my impressions of the Once- 
over Tiller, the capabilities of which were demon- 
strated to me at Mr. Edge’s farm at Gallops in Sussex. 
I will now deal with another very interesting machine 
seen at work upon the same farm—a motor tractor 

with self-laying endless track which weighs complete 27cwt. 
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Hauling a Mower. 
two with ease. 


only. This type of machine is almost universally known 
as the “‘ caterpillar ”’ owing to the fact that the Holt Company 
in America, the first people to 
market this type upon a large 
scale, named their _ pro- 
duct ‘‘ Caterpillar” and largely 
advertised it. The name is 
registered by them as a trade 
mark. 

The motor tractor referred 
to has recently been imported 
from America by Messrs. H. 
G. Burford and Co., the 
British agents of the manu- 
facturers. In the country of 
its origin it is known as the 
Cleveland, and here as the 
Burford-Cleveland Tractor. 

The principle of the end- 
less self-laying track is un- 
doubtedly the basis of the 
successful farm motor tractor 
of the near future, and 
objections to the employment 
of the endless track almost 
entirely resolve themselves 
into mechanical difficulties to 
be overcome. 

That these difficulties 
can be overcome is now 
being demonstrated by a 
number of firms who are 
giving their attention to end- 
less track machines. The 
Burford-Cleveland tractor is 


A Lilliput at work. 
speed than the two men could comfortably cope with, owing to the faster delivery as compared 
with horse operation. 





For regulary usé two mowers should be used, as the tractor can draw 





noteworthy for the moment chiefly for the reason of its 
extremely light pressure upon the land and its ease of 
manipulation. There are other points of commendation 
which will be touched upon, but they are in the nature 
of constructional features. Land pressure and handiness 
are two net results of vital importance in a farm tractor and 
it is from the point of view of 
net results to the user that I 
am writing. 

The great problem of the 
designer of tractors for farm 
use is that of securing 
adequate tractive grip by the 
driving wheels wnder all con- 
ditions of land surface com- 
bined with light pressure on 
the soil. In practice this is 
literally impossible with the 
usual type of circular wheel, 
the area of ground contact 
of which is merely a thin line 
extending the width of the 
wheel when the ground is. 
hard, whereas if the ground 
be soft the wheel by sinking 
in gains area of contact at 
the expense of having to again 
lift itself out of the depression 
it has made. If the wheel 
has sunk appreciably it is 
probable that instead — of 
climbing out the wheel will 
revolve without gripping and 
will churn the earth from 
underneath and so bury itself 
deeper than ever. So far as 
pressure on the soil is con- 
cerned it will be obvious that 
the whole weight of the 
machine, be it what it may, is borne by the small portion of 
soil covered by the area of wheel contact and the packing or 
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The Burforvd-Cleveland tractor hauling a hay loader and wagon at greater 
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compression, of the soil is » 


in exact proportion to the 
weight ‘of the tractor and 
area of the portion of the 
wheels in, contact with 
the ground. 

The object of | the 
endless track construction 
is to distribute the weight 
of the tractor over a large 
surface area, thus reducing 
the pressure on the soil 
to.. prevent sinking. into 
soft land, and to obtain 
greater area for tractive 
grip. 

The accompanying 
illustrations show how 
effectively this is done ‘in 
the case of the Burford- 
Cleveland Tractor, and 
the manner also will 
be apparent without the 
necessity, for a more 
technical description. . of 
the machine than comes 
hereafter. 

The engine is a four- 
cylinder , vertical engine 
of 33in. bore and 5lin. 
stroke, giving’ ,20° b.h.p. 
This will be recognised as 
being not only of motor 
car type, but also as ap- 
proximately. the same size 
as the majority of medium 
powered carson the road, 
and therefore easy to 
swing for starting pur- 
poses and in every way 
familiar to any owner or 
driver of a car. The 
writer's opinion is that 
the heavy horizontal [gas 
engine type. of tractor 
engine will eventually be 
entirely displaced by a 
higher speed four-cylinder 
engine of specially sub- 
stantial construction, such 
as is used for commercial 
motor. vehicles. This 
type is more efficient, 
easier to handle, and, 
owing to its lighter parts, 
can be easily dismantled 
and overhauled either on 
the farm or at a local 
garage without special 
equipment. 

From the engine a 
propeller shaft runs to 
and into a gear-box at 
the back of the tractor, 
and on the propeller shaft 
is mounted a small bevel 
pinion which runs 
between and meshes with 
two large bevel gear 
wheels mounted on a 
cross shaft running at 
right angles to the pro- 
peller shaft. Either of the 
large bevel wheels can be 
locked to the cross shaft 
at will, one giving a for- 
ward drive, the other a 
reverse. When _ neither 
bevel is locked the engine 
can be run ‘free for driv- 
ing a saw, small thresh- 
ing-machine, or for other 
belt work. At each end 
of the cross .shaft is a 
small gear .wheel, which 
gear wheels mesh with 
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employ a woman driver. 


twelve feet only is required. 
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A feature of the Burford-Cleveland tractor ts its ease of operation, which venders it feasible to 





The automatic self-lift plough dispenses with the services of a second man'as ploughman. At the 
end of the furrow the driver pulls a cord, and the ploughs lift themselves clear. 
the same cords drops the ploughs in the new furrow. 


Another' pull on 





At work with an Oliver self-lift plough. The tractor can turn so quickly that a headland of 
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internally cut gear rings in the rear driving wheels, the 
gears being enclosed (as will be noted in the illustrations) 
to retain lubricant and to exclude dust and water. 
The ground contact is made by endless tracks, somewhat 
similar to chains, which operate as follows: On each side 
of the machine there is a frame carrying two wheels of 
equal size about 3ft. apart, the rear wheel being the 
driving wheel, which is serrated and engages with the 
endless track. Round these two wheels passes the endless 
track, the effect being that the front wheel lays a track in 
front of the driving wheel, and in turn the driving wheel 
in its forward movement feeds the track to the front wheel. 
Between these two main wheels are two smaller wheels, 
which are mounted on the same frame, run on the track 
and’do their share of carrving the weight of the tractor. 
The weight is thus distributed over the whole length of 
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Working a sawmill. Without preliminary avrangement the 

tvactoy was backed into position, a belt found and adjusted, and 

within five minutes a plank was being sawn. In regular practice 
there would not be an idle driver sitting on the tractor. 


the track in contact with the ground. The length of each 
track is 5ft. and the width 6in., so the Burford-Cleveland 
machine has a ground contact area of 600 square inches, and 
as the weight of the complete machine is 27cwt., the weight 
pressure exerted on the soil is only 5lb. per square inch. 

To realise what this means, comparison with a certain 
standard type of round wheel tractor which is largely used 
may prove helpful. The tractor in question is one of the 
best (there are many others of similar proportions), weighs 
50cwt., and has rear wheels roin. wide and front wheels 
5in. wide. Extension rims for soft land can be fitted to the 
rear wheels, increasing the wheels to 15in. wide. If we take 
15in. for the purpose of our calculation and allow 3in. length 
for ground contact on firm ground for both front and rear 


wheels, we arrive at 120in. surface contact area, which equals ' 


46lb. pressure per square inch. Big endless track tractors 
are made weighing from 15 tons to 20 tons for gun hauling 
at the front, but this system of construction still enables 
the designers to keep the weight pressure down to 5lb. or 
even less per square inch of ground contact. I believe these 
few figures establish an incontestable case for the endless 
track principle. 

To continue mv description of the Burford-Cleveland. 
The gear-box previously mentioned also houses what is 
known as the differential gear, the purpese of which is to 
allow continuous driving pressure to be applied to either 
driving wheel in varying degree, a rather difficult mechanism 
to describe, but simple in action and in use on every motor 
car and ‘bus on the road. For road vehicles its purpose 


is to maintain the drive while enabling the outer whee! to. 


travel faster than the inner wheel round a curve. The 
designer of the Burford-Cleveland has made the differential 
gear serve another purpose, namely, that of steering’ the 
machine by means of its own motor power. By means 
of independent brakes on the rear wheels it is possible to 
check or entirely stop either wheel, the drive meanwhile 
continuing to the other wheel, the effect being that the 
machine turns towards the side which is checked, or if one 
wheel is entirely stopped, the machine turns as on a pivot. 
These steering brakes are operated by a hand wheel just 
like steering a motor car, and are perfectly easy to handle. 
The machine can be turned: round sharply at right angles 


or can be turned round completely in little more than its‘own ° 


length. This is a great advantage at -headlands when 
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ploughing or for manceuvring in cramped quarters. In 
front of the tractor will be noticed a belt pulley. This is 
run direct off the crank-shaft of the engine, and enables the 
machine to be used as a portable power plant. ' The complete 
machine is exceedingly compact, the length being only 
8ft. and the width 4ft. 2in. This feature will'be specially 
noticed in one of the illustrations, which shows it hauling 
a hay wagon and loader many times its size. 

To bring the Burford-Cleveland tractor down to horse 
terms, I should say that for ploughing purposes it has the pull- 
ing capacity of six good horses, and for other haulage work of 
four. gqgod horses... I differentiate between ploughing and 
other work for the reason that ploughing means constant 
heavy draft at’a practically fixed load, consequently. horses 
cannot’ work up to their maximum power. In fluctuating 
work such as hauling a wagon on hilly ground, horses can 
temporarily exert much more than their normal output of 
power if required. A tractor has not this reserve, but can 
continue to work up to full power all the time. 

In field terms the Burford-Cleveland tractor 
pull a two- 
furrow 
plough in 
stiff three- 
horse land, 
would haul 
two binders 
or two 
mowing 
machines, 
and _ over 
soft land, 
such as 
when cul- 
tivating, 
harrowing 
or seeding, 
would do 
the equiva- 


would 





Note 


Showing the neat little four-cylinder engine. 


lent of the belt pulley in front. 
four good 
horses. It is important to bear in mind that in all these 


operations the tractor will work continuously from daylight 
to dark if. properly looked after, and this cannot be done 
with horses. In’ mechanical terms it is claimed that the 
tractor gives a draw bar pull of over 2,o00lb. and gives 
20 b.h.p. at the belt pulley. 

The adaptation of the endless track principle to light 
farm tractors is another big step in the improvement of 
motor tractors for farm use, and there is now no form of 
field cultivation (except certain narrow hoeings between high 
rows) performed by horses which cannot be done better by 
tractors. The Burford-Cleveland affords an exceedingly inter- 
esting illustration of a successful adaptation of the endless 
track to a light-weight farm tractor. PLOUGHSHARE. 


IF AMERICA HAD NOT 
JOINED THE ALLIES 


The Fall of a Nation, by Thomas Dixon. (Appleton.) 

SOME of us may remember a “ film ’”’ version of Mr. Dixon’s novel, ‘* The 
Clansmen,”’ which, under the title of ‘‘ The Birth of a Nation,” thrilled us 
at Drury Lane last year, and incidentally taught us a good deal about the 
history of the United States of America. In his Fall of a Nation he gives 
us a'glimpse into the future, and we see how a mighty nation, lulled by false 
dreams of security, fell a prey to the militarist Powers of Europe at the end 
of the European War. The pity is that the book was written before America’s 
entry into the war, so that the conditions upon which the story rests do not 
entirely hold good. 
kept’ President Wilson from declaring war sooner, and we may see that the 


But it helps us to realise some of the influences that 


harsh things we were wont to say of his tardiness and hesitation were somewhat 
unjust. Mr. Dixon is a passionate patriot and a believer in his nation’s 
mission to be the pioneer of free democracy. Though a democrat, he has 
no pacifist illusions, and his book is written to uphold the principle that 
adequate national defence is essential to national welfare. He shows us 
America after the war, a war into which it did not enter and which he supposes 
to have ended‘in a deadlock and a peace restoring a status quo ante bellum 
to the belligerent nations. We see how the problem of the armament of 
their own nation presented itself to Americans. On the one side is the Con. 
gressman. Vassar pressing for the creation of an armyy and a navy which shall 
place the United States in a position of safety ; on the other side is the multi- 
millionaire Waldron with his own ends to gain by the triumph of a pacifist 
policy. The pacifist party is supported by the Feminists, who have attained 
great political power ; and the romance of the story is provided by the rivalry 
between Vassar and Waldron for the love of Virginia Holland, the beautiful 
young leader’ of the Women’s Convention. 

but is carried out in rather a sketchy manner. 


The story is melodramatic, 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

My Reminiscences, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan.) 

IR RABINDRANATH TAGORE has composed an 

autobiography of singular interest. It is largely 

concerned with the days of his youth and of his making, 

but that is not its chief merit: he has given a wonder- 

ful picture of Indian life as reflected in the eyes of a 
boy genius; neither is that. The peculiar charm for one 
reader lay in the fact of his acting upon a truth once expressed 
by Thoreau which we do not textually remember. But 
put in homely prose it is that the hours of a man’s life glide 
past, some like Mercury with wings on their feet ; others 
leaden heeled and dreary—numerous these, and how heavily 
loaded and how dreary! There are only instants of crowded 
life in which a man’s whole being lives. They leave an un- 
dying print on memory and are in a sense immortal. Gazing 
backward our poetic knight has tried to disentangle these 
vital moments from the sober march past in which they occur. 
It may appear to the superficial that there is little of order, 
not enough of dates, a paucity of historical fact in the 
book. Whoever looks mainly for the quintessence of a 
man will not be troubled by these omissions. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, and 
strange as is the environment, the poet child gets its features 
limned in these revelations the same under whatever sky 
it may be born. And although much of the action may seem 
strange, the outcome shows that just as good results may be 
achieved by the ways of the East as by those of the West. 
As preface to an attempt to describe some of these episodes, 
we give the author’s definition of the scope of his book, so 
that the reader may judge to what extent we have divined 
his intentions : 

Some years ago, on being questioned as to the events of my past life, 
I had occasion to pry into this picture-chamber. I had thought to be content 
with selecting some few materials for my Life’s story. I then discovered, 
as I opened the door, that Life’s memories are not Life’s history, but the 
original work of an unseen Artist. The variegated colours scattered about 
are not reflections of outside lights, but belong to the painter himself, and come 
passion-tinged from his heart; thereby unfitting the record on the canvas 
for use as evidence in a court of law. 

After this the reader will not be surprised that from 
early schoolroom days his mind has retained “ The rain 
patters, the leaf quivers ’’—a jingling sentence in the Bengali 
child’s primer. With it he couples another: ‘ The rain 
falls pit-a-pat, the tide comes up the river.” These belong 
to a period when “I had never yet ridden in a carriage or 
even been out of the house.’’ He cried to go to school, but 
listen to the kind of punishment with which he was to make 
acquaintance : : 

My crying drove me prematurely into the Oriental Seminary. What I 
learnt there I have no idea, but one of its methods of punishment I still bear 
in mind. The boy who was unable to repeat his lessons was made to stand 
on a bench with arms extended, and on his upturned palms were piled a number 
of siates. It is for psychologists to debate how far this method is likely to 
conduce to a better grasp of things. 

Indian children lived by themselves in those days, only 
obtaining glimpses of their guardians, a state of things not 
altogether regretted by our author. “‘ Elders have become 
too cheap to modern children ; they are too readily accessible 
and so are all objects of desire,” is his wise comment. He 
goes on to say: 

Our days were spent in the servants’ quarters in the south-east corner 
of the outer apartments. One of our servants was Shyam, a dark, chubby 
boy with curly locks, hailing from the District of Khulna. He would put 
me into a selected spot and, tracing a chalk line all round, warn me with 
solemn face and uplifted finger of the perils of transgressing this ring. Whether 
the threatened danger was material or spiritual I never fully understood, 
but a great fear used to possess me. I had read in the Ramayana of the 
tribulations of Sita for having left the ring drawn by Lakshman, so it was 
not possible for me to be sceptical of its potency. 

More serious matters arise during the progress of. life, 
but always the interesting, the vital point, is the glimpse 
into the Indian mind. Tagore is one of those poets who 
carry their atmosphere with them. According to the old 
definition the bard or prophet is the interpreter. A dramatic 
or epic poet enters as it were into the minds of all sorts and 
conditions of men, so that by turns he actually is this or the 
other of his dvamatis persone, but a lyrical poet is self- 
concentrated, and you find the world as it were by looking 
through his glasses. It is not always easy to do so in his 


verse, but in this prose the reader is wiled on by a strange 
and fascinating personality, one of grave dignity, but with 
the composition of a sage who can nevertheless relax 
into laughter. 


As an example of his lighter style we may cite his imita- 
tion of the English boy poet Chatterton. He did not know 
what the poetry was like, but the melodramatic element 
fired his imagination, and so he girded up his loins to emulate 
Chatterton’s exploits. 


One noon the clouds had gathered thickly. Rejoicing in the grateful 
shade of the cloudy midday rest-hour, I lay prone on the bed in my inner 
room and wrote on a slate the imitation Maithili poem Gahana kusuma 
kunja majhe. I was greatly pleased with it, and lost no time in reading it 
out to the first one I came across; of whose understanding a word of it 
there happened to be not the slightest danger, and who consequently could 
not but gravely nod and say, ‘‘ Good, very good indeed !”’ 

To my friend mentioned a while ago I said one day: ‘‘ A tattered old 
manuscript has been discovered while rummaging in the Adi Brahma Samaj 
library, and from this I have copied some poems by an old Vaishnaba Poet 
named Bhanu Singha; with which I read some of my imitation poems to 
him. He was profoundly stirred. ‘‘ These could not have been written 
even by Vidyapati or Chandidas!”’ he rapturously exclaimed. ‘I really 
must have that MS. to make over to Akshay Babu for publication.” 


This was not the whole of the joke. When these Bhanu 
Singha poems were coming out in the Bharati, Dr. Nishikanta 
Chatterjee was in Germany. He wrote a thesis on the lyric 
poetry of India, comparing it with that of Europe, and he 
gave Bhanu Singha a place of honour as one of the old poets, 
such as no modern writer could ever aspire to. This was the 
thesis on which Nishikanta Chatterjee got his Ph.D.! Src 
ilur ad astra. 


Studies in Insect Life and Other Essays, by Arthur Everett Shipley, 

Sc.D., F.R.S. (T. Fisher Unwin, tos. 6d. net.) 
THE painstaking researches of Lord Avebury among certain forms of insect 
life, the results of which he so graphically recorded, are lasting memories. 
for many of us, and the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is quite as 
fascinating in his manner of dealing with the same subject. He has collected 
together in one volume under the titie of Studies in Insect Life several essays 
and lectures, each of which has already appeared in some journal or periodical, 
and he is entitled to our gratitude for rescuing them from what may be 
described, without any intention of being invidious, as passing literature. 
In doing so he has produced an interesting volume of reterence. The two 
essays entitled ‘‘ Bombus the Humble Bee’”’ and ‘‘ On Certain Differences 
Between Wasps and Bees” are reprinted from the columns of CouNTRY 
Lire, and they will be recalled with interest by many readers. The very 
instructive chapter on ‘‘ Grouse Disease’ was delivered as a lecture before 
the Royal Institution. The qualification ‘‘ instructive ’’ is used advisedly, 
for some of our preconceived ideas of this disease are shown to be wrong. The 
slowness of flight, ruffled feathers, drooping wings, dimness of eye, the feeble, 
croaking cry and eagerness for water are familiar to us, and it has been the 
custom to attribute these deviations from normal conditions to one general 
cause, which we have called ‘‘ grouse disease.’”” In reality the birds are at- 
tacked by and die from many diseases ; the lungs, heart, liver, intestines and 
other organs may each be involved. Broadly speaking, a parasite is respon- 
sible for the sickness, whatever its character; some are found internally 
and others live outside the skin. Their number is so large that, as the author 
picturesquely expresses it, ‘‘ Grouse are in fact not birds, but in a small way 
aviating Zoological Gardens.”’ It is reassuring to be told that as regards 
the prevention of the disease a hopeful view can be taken. “ Intelligent 
management has already diminished and in certain cases almost, if not 
quite, eliminated the danger of disease, and this without resort to outside 
aid or scientific advice. There is reason to hope, with a clearly defined 
objective and a more general realisation on the part of moor owners not 
only of the immediate cause of grouse disease, but also of the contributory 
conditions leading thereto, that the best methods which obtain at present 
in moor management will be more widely adopted.”’ To the general reader 
at the present moment the chapter on “‘ Insects and War” will probably 
be of most interest, because those insects which prove such a nuisance to 
the fighter in time of war are the insects which equally affect man in times 
of peace. This volume will interest not only those who have an intimate 
knowledge of the subject with which it deals, but those also who only have 
a nodding acquaintance with it will derive pleasure from a perusal of its 
pages. 


” 


The London Nights of Belsize, by Vernon Rendall. (John Lane, 6s.) 
BELSIZE was a wealthy dilettante who decided ‘‘ to seek adventure” in 
the spirit of Harun al-Rashid, and commenced by way of the Police Court 
where, by befriending a prisoner, he acquired the faithful servant whom he 
considered essential to his enterprise. Belsize certainly continued to involve 
himself in adventures, sometimes perilous, but recorded here with a detach- 
ment which prevents them from ever proving exciting to the reader. His 
acumen in connecting apparently fortuitous things with whatever investiga- 
tion he might have in hand was undoubted, but we fancy that almost anyone 
as fortunate as Belsize was in having the right clue come to hand at the right 
moment would acquire the habit. His treatment of the club bore seems 
to justify that individual in describing him as a cad, for he used his wealth 
mercilessly to achieve his purpose, and the incident of the bridge, which is 
somewhat improbable, was certainly going too far. On the whole, we are 
inclined to agree with Belsize in his verdict on his exploits—“ pure luck and the 
vulgar and repeated use of my cheque book.” At the same time there is 
that quality in the book which would lead us to hope that Mr. Rendall may 
some day tell us how his hero carried out his plan of ‘‘ making two and two 
into five and risking his life meanwhile.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMAN PRISONERS FOR TREE PLANTING. 
{To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LiFe.’’| 

S1r,—This letter is a plea for the immediate replanting of part of our de- 
vastated British woodlands and the utilisation of trees in British nurseries 
now ready for planting. Forest trees will not wait a convenient season for 
planting. When they arrive at the required size they must either be planted 
out or destroyed. The latter fate has befallen millions of trees during the 
past three seasons and an effort should be made to save the present year’s 
crop. Absence of a market has discouraged the cultivation of forest trees, 
and cleared land in nurseries is being placed under farm and market crops. 
This will result in a very small out-turn of trees during several years even 
should the nursery trade receive an inducement to resume its legitimate 
occupation at once. In the event of the present conditions prevailing for 
several seasons longer, not only will our home timber supply have disappeared 
but the raw material for its replacement will not be forthcoming. To be almost 
devoid of a home timber supply over a long course of years will create a dan- 
gerous situation in the future, and any means which will reduce the hiatus 
in the succession should receive careful consideration. The chief obstacle 
to immediate replanting is lack of skilled labour, and this can be supplied 
by German prisoners of war. <A very large proportion of the men reared in 
rural districts in Germany are accustomed to woodland operations, and 
from the prisoners in British custody enough labour could be recruited to 
carry out the large forestry schemes which the situation demands. One 
thousand men skilled in the work could in ordinary conditions plant 750,000 
trees per day and would in all probability be able to dispose of all the trees 
now available in the private and trade nurseries in Britain. Proprietors 
of large estates would in many cases be glad to avail themselves of this source 
of labour where the reduction of estate staffs prohibits planting by their 
own men, That such an arrangement is practicable has been proved by an 
enterprising Scottish County Council which planted almost 200 acres of 
land in the spring of 1917 with the labour of fifty German prisoners and a 
few schoolboys. In this case the work done by the prisoners was found 
entirely satisfactory and no attempt was made to evade the guard. One 
tenth of the men were found to be either skilled foresters or gardeners, and 
proved excellent workmen. By the action of this County Council approxi- 
mately 700,000 trees were saved from destruction and will in time become 
a valuable national asset. Had this labour not been secured these 700,000 
trees would assuredly have gone to make bonfires. As before stated, the 
succession of trees standing in nurseries is running out, but there is still a 
sufficiently large stock in existence to form plantations of considerable 
area which would in days to come show an excellent return, both in individual 
profit and national security.— NURSERYMAN. 


SAVING GRAIN CROPS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—As the corn harvest will soon be on us, I write to ask whether it is not 
possible, before it is too late, to ensure that all the grain that is gathered shall 
be secured for human consumption in one or another form. — If it were possible 
to ascertain how much of last year’s crop was consumed by vermin, both 
feathered and four-footed, I fancy we should be appalled at the wastage. 
Last year many farmers, not owning the necessary machinery, found it 
extremely difficult to get their stacks threshed. In my own case this was not 
done till March, and then only because a neighbour, who farms on a large 
scale, was good enough to include my stacks as though they were his own, 
when arranging with a contractor, whom he secured with great difficulty 
and tempted by high payment. In ordinary times the farmer, who owns his 
own implements, as too few do, is unwilling to thresh in the harvest field, 
as is the practice in Canada and the United States because usually not only are 
vermin-proof granaries unavailable, but also because he is certain of higher 
prices if he does not market immediately. Now, when it is a duty that we 
should secure every grain of any increased production, it should not be beyond 
ingenuity to invent means by which our corn crops can be threshed quickly 
and stored safely against the depredations of rats, mice, birds, etc. Anyhow, 
it will be very well worth while to give full thought to the problem of securing 
to man the full produce of the field at a time when shortage of labour has 
prevented that perpetual war on vermin which «very good farmer wages. 
I hope, therefore, that the importance of the subject will justify you in printing 
my letter and that some readers of Country Lire may evolve a workable 
plan that can be countenanced by those in authority, without whose help it 
cannot be universally adopted.—HARVESTER. 

[This letter was referred to our expert, who replied as fcllows: The 
points raised in ‘‘ Harvester’s”’ letter are of great interest, but I am 
afraid his objects are impossible of attainment this year or even next 
year to any considerable extent. It is undoubtedly to the detriment of the 
farmer and of the country at large that so few farms are equipped for the 
safe storage of grain. This want of storage facilities causes loss in many 
ways, but chiefly through waste and shrinkage while the grain is in the stack 
owing to the farmer having no other means of holding his crop while waiting 
for more favourable prices. There are other effects, such as inefficiency 
in the utilisation of threshing outfits, as the farmers cannot say beforehand 
when they wish to have their grain threshed, and consequently the contractors 
cannot organise their programmes of work on the most economical lines. 
It seems to me, however, that one of the most serious effects of want of grain 
storages is the stifling of demand for improved machinery, which would 
enable the farmer to eliminate useless handling of crops as between field and 
grain bin. Ultimately any such saving means extra profit for the farmer ; 
but if the farmer is not in a position to make use of improved machinery, 
there is no incentive to our manufacturers to produce, especially if they can 
keep their works fully occupied with old standardised machinery. In America 
it is reported that there are machines which reap the grain, thresh and bag 
it all in one operation. Conditions are, of course, different here, and climatic 
influences might make such procedure impossible, also America wastes the 
straw while we conserve it, all of which makes this American machine un- 


suitable for use in the British Isles. Nevertheless, the germ of the idea is 
there, and there is room for much improvement in our existing wasteful 
methods of dealing with grain. There are signs that thought is being given 
to the matter, as I have recently heard (a) of a machine which stooks the 
sheaves, (6) a machine for quickly drying unseasoned grain so that it can 
be safely stored. The former as a labour saver would be an immediate 
benefit, but the root of the evil cannot be touched until safe storage of grain 
is available and scarcity of labour and materials render it futile to expect 
any change in this respect while the war lasts.—PLOUGHSHARE. | 
“ ONCE-OVER’”? AND THE SEED BED IS READY. 

{To tHE Epitor or “ Country LiFe.” 
Sir,—I have been much interested in your account of the Once-over 
Plough Tractor. I remember reading a small book on agriculture which, 
in treating of methods of cultivation, pointed out that whereas hand cultiva- 
tion with the spade was vertical, horse cultivation with the plough was hori- 
zontal, and motive power applied to cultivation should be rotary—the imple- 
ment you describe confirms these distinctions. I have this season seen a 
horse-drawn implement carrying a 2 h.p. motor on a frame which worked 
two wheels adjusted so as to cultivate the ground between strawberry plants. 
It was a home-made implement, but none the less effective. In a recent 
article in one of the reviews, either the Edinburgh or the Quarterly, mention was 
made of some motor cultivators which were based on the rotary principle. 
Would it be possible to apply the same idea to the disk plough, so much used 
abroad, but not much in vogue here? An implement which takes from the 
horse the heavy work of cultivation, as distinct from traction, opens out great 
possibilities —Ratpu T. HINCKEs. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’’| 
S1r,—My employer, Francis Samuelson, Esq., Breckenbrough Hall, Thirsk, 
after reading and seeing illustrations of the ‘“‘ Once-Over’’ tractor plough, 
desires to have further details as to whether it would break up some strong 
grassland that has laid thirty or forty years, and which we require to sow 
with wheat this autumn, also the price to purchase or hire. Kindly forward 
this enquiry to owner or agent and oblige.—Tuos. CLAPHAM, Bailiff. 

{The letter of Mr. Thomas Clapham re the ‘ Once-Over”’ tiller is 
one which comes right to the points which a practical and energetic man 
would wish to know, 7.e., is it suitable for the work I wish to do, and can 1 
get it now? We have seen the ‘* Once-Over”’ at work on sod about thirty- 
five years old growing on stiff weald clay, and are absolutely convinced that 
no other machinery exists which will reduce heavy land to a mellow condition 
in such quick time. If the machine were available we would suggest breaking 
up the land immediately, the ‘‘ Once-Over”’ to be followed by harrowings 
to collect and kill the surface grass, until the end of September. The wheat 
should be planted during the last week of September or the first week of 
October or as soon after as the weather permits. For the moment there are 
no arrangements made for supplying the ‘‘ Once-Over ”’ tiller in this country, 
and the model is only emerging from its experimental stages.—Eb. | 

BIRDS AND THE CROPS. 

{To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CouNntTRY LIFE.”’| 
Sir,—We hear so much of the harm done by birds now that it is well sometimes 
to observe also the good they do. In a park round here that has recently 
been carted for hay the young rooks are busy from morning till late at night 
hunting for grubs. That they do harm to the young corn is certain, but why 
do not the farmers, as their forefathers did, set someone to watch the crops 
just at the critical stage ? Directly the farmers could not have boys for next 
to nothing they began to pout, and now let the whole thing go. Here is 
work that’'any woman could undertake—naturally if they give their whole 
time to it they require a living wage, and this the farmers object to giving. 
Last year I worked with a gang of women, and should have been very sorry 
to have had to live on what I earned. The fields we worked in were simply 
smothered with weeds, and it was remarked by some of the labouring men 
that the farmers were only just discovering that they had any weeds. This 
year we have been offered no work simply because a weekly regular wage 
of 17s. has been demanded. There certainly should be weed inspectors 
appointed at once. No sane person would think of running a garden on 
such lines as some of the farmers do their farms, that are simply smothered 
in charlock, thistles, docks and scabious..-GREEN SLEEVE. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY HINTS ON HUSBANDRY. 

[To tHE Eprtror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Str,—In your issue of June 16th was a page of printed matter from the 
‘*Foure Bookes of Husbandrie,’’ 1586. Would the following be of interest 
also? Mr. Fitz-Herbarde gave his opinion in 1500 upon the way to improve 
heath ground: ‘“ Ye shall understand that there be four manner of heiths 
groundes, heith growing upon gravels, and heith growing upon sande. These 
two manner of heithe groundes will beare no manner of corne, without moche 
donge or mucke ; for seldom is there any marle under that manner of heith, 
and in many countreys where plenty of lime-stone is, the husbandes do 
bren the lime-stones with wodde and sea-cole, and make lyme thereof ; and 
do set it upon their landes, as they do their donge, for lyme is hot 
of it self. The other two manners of heith is heith growing upon black 
erth that lyeth low like marreys ground ; and underneath these two manner 
of ley-heith groundes, there lyeth most commonly marle: Then bren the 
heith, and serche for the marle, and dygg it up, and lay it thyck upon the 
ground, and sprede it, and then plow it and sowe it, and it is moche better 
than outher lyme mucke, or any manner of dong, and lenger it will last ; 
and se that there be no water standynge upon the sayd ground.”” The above 
quaintly spelt hints on husbandry are in old black letter, similar to the one 
quoted by “ P.”’ The Capital T’s are different, more of a half circle—not 
so square in design.—A. H. 
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WHEN “SUMER IS ICUMEN IN.” 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I think the enclosed photograph is rather 
a pretty snapshot of a hunter mare with her 
yearling. It was taken this spring on the first 
day they were turned out to pasture, and they 
celebrated the event by a long gallop round. 
This photograph goes to illustrate the fine type 
of riding horse likely to die out if fox hunting 
and racing were discontinued in this country. 
Where, then, should we find sufficient horses for 
our cavalry? The mare is by Lord Primrose, 
and the foal is by Captain Jack (winner of a 
King’s premium for the last three years in suc- 
cession). The mare and foal are the property 
of Mr. T. L. Brown of Little Hallingbury 

Park, Bishop’s Stortford.—S. A. Brown. 


PARTRIDGES ATTACK A DOG. 
(To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—While riding through a field the other 
day closely followed by a dog, I was startled 
by a sudden noise. On looking round I 
saw that the dog had disturbed a pair of 
partridges and their brood. The dog sprang after the young birds, but 
the parents were too quick for him and attacked him fiercely. They went 
right up to him and pecked and bit at him till he fled in terror. They 
then pursued him, pecking his hind legs quite regardless of the pony 
or me. They chased him for more than 5o0yds. while the young ones escaped 
in the opposite direction. The dog has a passion for killing birds and is not 
at all a coward, and when plovers or grouse run or fly near him when pro- 
tecting their young he bites at them and shows fight. The partridges were, 
however, so savage in their attack that he was completely terrified and 
had no thought for anything but self preservation. He is a rather large 
mongrel wire-haired fox - terrier.— 

SYBILLA KIRKLAND VESEY. 


A RABBIT ON A LEAD 
{To THE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—Some days ago, having pur- 
chased a particularly tame rabbit, 
which appeared to have no sense of 
fear whatever, we introduced him to 
a Cocker spaniel. The introduction 
was most amusing; the rabbit was 
much insulted at being treated thus, 
and immediately proceeded to 
devour the legs of the spaniel! 
Fortunately, however, the latter, 
being of a gentle nature, simply 
moved a few steps away; almost 
directly the rabbit followed her 
example, pursuing her wherever 
she went. In a very short time, 
however, they became used to each other and are now great friends. The 
rabbit is taken out for strolls on a collar and chain. This is necessary 
owing to the woeded parts where he might get lost. He finds the chain 
most annoying and consoles himself by snatching it up in his mouth and 
hurling it upon the ground ; before going through this process he makes quite 

sure that it is impossible to bite it through.—S. M. PH1Lvips. 


A STRANGELY 


GAIETY IN HOSPITAL. 
[To THE Ep1Tor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—As quartermaster of Greystoke Hospital I have very frequently had 
it brought to my notice how quickly the men recover their spirits as soon as 
a convalescent stage is reached. At first they are invariably lethargic, but 
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ENJOYING THEIR LIBERTY. 


as they become stronger so do their animal spirits revive, and such scenes 
as the one shown in my photograph are of daily occurrence. Under the 
inspiring leadership of a budding Sousa the orchestration is truly fearful and 
wonderful.—W. TITTERINGTON. 


INJURY TO CHERRY TREES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—During the last ten days a blight has come over my cherry trees and 
is fast destroying the leaves and fruit. I enclose a small sample of the leaves. 
Will you kindly tell me the cause and remedy ?—CALEB SMITH. 

(The leaves covered with sticky 
“‘honey-dew ’”’ have the appearance 
of being attacked by the cherry 
aphis, although both leaves and 
aphis were shrivelled up on arrival. 
It is advisable to send larger 
specimens carefully packed in a box. 
The cherry aphis is a small black 
fly or aphis which frequently does 
serious injury to cherries. It 
usually infests the under side of the 
foliage, covering it with the “‘ honey- 
dew,’ causing both shoots and leaves 
to shrivel up. Spray with kerosene 
emulsion, a useful stock solution for 
all aphides: Soft water, 1 gallon; 
soft soap, 3lb.; kerosene, 2 gallons. 
Dissolve the soap in the full quantity 
of boiling water, and while boiling 
add the kerosene, afterwards churn- 
ing it with a powerful syringe 
until a perfect emulsion is formed of a creamy consistency. The mixture 
should be used in the proportion of 1 pint to 2 gallons of water. 

GREEN GOOSEBERRY CHUTNEY. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Could any of your readers give a good recipe for green gooseberry 
chutney ?—E. W. STocKLey. 

[The following recipe has been successfully followed out for many years. 
Take a quart of green gooseberries, three-quarters of a pound of stoned 
Valencias, 1lb. of apples (if obtainable), three medium-sized onions, 30z. whole 
ginger, and about an equal quantity of chillies. Chop them all up very small 
and place in an enamelled pan—not an iron one—with haif a pound of brown 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls each of mustard 
seed and salt, half a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, and a pinch of turmeric. Allow the 
ingredients to heat slowly in two pints of vinegar 
and simmer them for one hour. If not hot enough, 
add a tablespoonful of ground ginger in addition 
to the 30z. of whole ginger. Strain through a 
coarse sieve, fill jars and tie down.—Ep. | 


CARROT GROWING THROUGH A SMALL 
HOLE IN A STONE. 

(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I am sending you herewith a carrot which 
I pulled up in my garden, as its, I think, unique 
growth through the small stone may interest you. 
You will notice that its growth was quite normal 
until it reached the stone, and then, instead of 
turning aside, it took advantage of the very 
small hole in the stone to go through it, and 
having done this, continued its growth, until by 
its expansion the lower half equalled the top 
half.—WI LIAM J. Rosson. 

[We have never before seen a carrot growing 
through so small a hole in a stone. The hole 
is less than one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
and yet the lower part of the root is equal in 
size and weight to the upper half.—Ep.] 
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